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A week after this, Mark Sutherland once 

more lefs home for a visit. to .Mi 












ISsISsippl, OD | 
business. He went to make a final. settlement 


with Clement Sutherland. The misorable old 
man had fallen almost into a state of idiocy. 
He gave up all the title deeds and various dog. 
uments relating to Rosalie’s estitte, but 
give little or no information concerning tin. 
‘The plantation was sold under the mortgage, 
and when all was done, and the final accounts 
cast up, Mark Sutherland found that of all his 
wife’s splendid fortune but a paltry two thous- 
and dollars was left. With this, Mark Suth- 
erland prepared'to leave the neighborhood of 
Cashmere. But the day that he had fixed for 
his departure was signalized by 8 catastrophe 
that delayed his journey for weeks. It was 
the dreadful death of St. Gerald Ashley, avho, 
during a fit of mania-a-potu, threw. Limsolf 
from a second story window, and, striking his 
head upon the iron trellice below, was instant- 
ly killed. Tidia was distracted —C 

Sutherland, helpless. And Mark remained at 
Cashmere to take the direetion of the funeral. 

Three days from the death, when all was 
over, Mark Satherland My the presence of 
the widow. He went to her with no tender 
coodolements, but with the words of bitter 
truth and stern rebuke upon his lips. He found 
her in her faded and dingy boudoir. She ardse 
at his entrance, and held out her hand to wel- 
come him, but before his own had touched it 
she sank down in her chair, burst into tears, 
and covered her face vg her hands. He cool- 
ly took a seat, and spoke: 

“T have comé to you, Mrs. A@filey, with no 
false words of sympathy, which oul seem as 
uatrae to your sense as they would be upon my 
lips. I come merely to set before you the’stern 
realities of your position, and, if possible, to 
awaken you to its duties and responsibilities.” 
He paused a moment, and she lifted up her 
head and tearful face, saying: ‘ 

“Spealk, Mark! you will not find me haugh- } 
ty now!” 

His lips curled, and then he com them. 

“Your husband is dead! you know too well 
whose fatal power brought down that high, 
proud nature to dishongr and to death’”?——. 

“Speak—ay, speak—and not! I de- 
serve it! Most of all, from you!” she exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of anguish. i 

“Could I believe, India, that one atom of 
tenderness, of sensibility, of penitence, lived in 





your bosum, { should not: kegs. have spo- 
ken—age I shall speak. ¢ I believe that sel- 
fish sorrow is @l) you can ! When I re- 
member St. Gerald Ashley, ’ to be an or- 


nament to his station and his country, and a 
benefactor to his race, and know whose baleful 
hand plucked him down from his pride of place 
and hurled him to the dust, [ have no mercy 
for you, India! At your feet he laid the first 
fresh, green laurels of his young renown; and 
for the honor that he gave you—for, proud 
woman, it was an honor—you repaid him dis- 
grace and death! You accepted his hand in 
marriage, yet, for his esteem) gave him scorn ; 
for his admiration, disgust; for his love, loath- 
ing; for his true and faithful heart, you gave 
him a false and perjured one; and for’the lus- 
tre and dignity his name and talents reflected 
upon you, you covered him with shame and 
and ruin! Oh! baleful woman, look what 
your gailty heart has done!” 

“Your words are poignant! Oh! are 
sharp and bitter! oi speak ! vidi fom 
spare not!” 

“Yet, India,,for the kindred Tod in our 
mutual veins—for the regard [ once bore you, 
and the anxiety, I still teel for you—I would 
pajnt out a wage recovery ”——— 

s — prising = me! Oh! I know that 
ave been guilty! but not wantonly guilty, as 
you think! "Goa knoweth that 1 bho vit! 
One mad, impatient act—one frantic act—lead 
to all the rest—ruined all my life and his! ” 
* Yet that act could not have been commit- 


ted by any but an intensely selfish nature, In- | 


dia. I spoke mot to indulge in vain on nari 
es, but to recall you co ne what you 
have already caused others to suffer, and to a 
consciousness of what you owe to others. You 
cannot now recall the past, bat you.are- 
oung, and the long future is all yours. Your: 
usband is dead, your father imbecile, pe} 
there is no one to take the direction of affairs 
- this plantation. You must rouse yourself 
rom vain regret and indolent: self-indulgence. 
ee, = not created to sit still and be waited 
poo. You must en in the active duties 
of life. You must redeem the past by the fu- 
ture. You cannot now bring back St. Gerald 
Ashley from his dishonored grave, and restore 
him to the brilliant and di : 
from which you .drew hi 


somewhat to save his n reproach. 
He died heavily in debt. Yon have properiy 
of your own. This seat of Cashmere was se- 
cured to you on your i i 


father only a life interest in it, I do not, oe. 
fore, nfean this. Bat you have other prox 

40 your own right—devote it to the Louidetion 
of Ashley’s debts. “And more: when you 

him from your bosom, he sought sympathy : 
affection from @ poor girl who lives 
forest. I need not tell youths. 
you know it. If you do. n 
happily, so common that y 
it! hat [ mean to 
fallen girl, guilty as 
in the sight of Hea: y 
self—the firat- origi: ng cau 
And what I have to tell you 
poor girl is unprovided for, 
broken; and shat Th . 
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trivial affaire. You must 





aptsling % 


without flinchin 
leave 


through him. Moreover, in a few 


gradually prepare them for it! 
eemeneipate them as soon as you have 
er 17? 


will you give me back regards?” 

He looked 

dropped her hand, as he replied: 

“If the fountain be not sweet, how 
stream be? If the motive be not 


ward; 


poets, which, for sa 
every 
It is contained in the lines of Pope’s 
prayer :. 

Or warns me not to do— 

That more than heaven pursue.’ 
“There. is no 


sublime rule! Lay it to heart!” 





Fe 
“No, no! sot now! I conld not 


these. Not now! 
ble! ” 
only true source of light, and stren 
joy!” 
“T cannot! I can die /” 
issues of life’? ”’——— 
voice. 
her. 


ring his stay he lodged at the village 


seemed to scorch his 
triously, and with the assistance of effi 





two baskets upon his arms, was 
) eet 





80 you’ve comed at last!” ~ 
-Ef you means her. in 
the head-eat- 


won’t have any ’scribers left 
» “Why, bow so?” 


















writin’—cause I used to be a 
|leastway I used to iz to a 
anbeknownest to Mrs. 
he puts on his : 
a leader.” Li 








is, that you seek out that b 




















jike a spiritual fire, He labored ve 


ef ?'d had any body to take down my 










_ * Mark, you requite 
“No; your father is imbecile in 
no longer. capable of directi 


























many 


'& just Cebt which nevertheless cannot legally 
be recovered of him. You must pay them all 
the settlement should 
ave you You must right 
wrong that he has dope, or others suff 


years, at 


farthest, the remnant of your father’s vast 
landed estate; whe his revi will eee int 
possession. Meanwhile you must 
roo those slaves as destined for freedom, and 
You must 


the pow- 


He had not taken the hand she had held out 


to him. -minutes before. It had fallen un- 
h at her side. Yet now she laid it in his, 
as she asked: 


“ And if I do all this that you demand, then 
disappointed and annoyed, and 


shall the 
ure, how 


shall the act be? India! do not seek to make 
a trader’s bargain with Heaven, or even with 
- : have not _— you to = wy from the | 
ear of any punis t, or the any re- 
Lbavo-noe teqeired Wapyade ben for 

God’s sake, least of all for mine; [ have sim- 
ply demanded it in the name ofthe ricur! 

odia! there.is a sentiment dre: spews 

ple laid down, or a ei by one of our 
lime simplicity, transcends 


& princi- 


thing not written in the Holy Scriptures, 


universal 


“ * What conscience dictates to be done, 

Thes teach me more than Ae// to shun, 
clap-trap there, India; it is a 
He had arisen, and was about to leave the 


room, but seeing her arms crossed upon the ta- 
Bits Sad her end olen epee ae = 00 atti- 


tude of the most ¢ back, 
and laying h kindly upon the bow 
head, he said: hs 

# in writing to ie; sh 
T tell her tO*come down and remain. FOU 
for a few weeks an 


ce 
>. 


bear her 


presence here; it would bring back the memory 
of happier days, in too dreadful contrast with 
It is very dark, life is very 
dark to me, and I am very weak and misera- 


“ Dearest ‘India! I wish you would let her 
come to ycu—would let her lead you to the 


gth, and 


“She would teach you to live; she would 
teach her truth, that ‘out of the heart are the 


“And of death!” said India, in a hollow 
Then he could only press her hand, and leave 


Mark. Sutherland’ remained three weeks 
longer in the neighborhood of Cashmere. Du- 


of C., be- 


cause he found it impossible to remain at Cash- 
mere, where the presence of India, in her grief , 
and desolation soul |.more. The big teara-chased each other down 





























































indus- 
a t law- 
yers and ¢ reduced the chaos of the Cash- 
mere accounts into something like order, and 
made the way straight for the fature course of 
{India and her attorney. At the end of the 
ird week he completed his work, and bade 
adieu to India and to Cashmere. | 
in twelve days he was at home again. 


et near the house by Billy, w ith 
) yn pol angel 


Mr. 


ader, does you | 8u 
*specta her to be being, along o’ the school and 
, -orials, and the clients? You bet- 
ter go see how she is! Yee, and [ can tell you, 
you better go see arter your paper, too / or you 


in 











He answered her q on in some tri- 
said he was not grave, or something 
effect, and put on a look and manner 
of ease,and light heartedness—strangers, alas ! 
to his bosom, from this time forward many a 
day! He did not now express any anxiety, or 
eare, or thought about her health; he did not 
even ask her how she was; for oh! such feel- 
ings had suddenly grown too deep, too real, too 
painful to be spoken. He did not yer her 
steps with his usual tenderness and solicitude. 
A sort of fierce jealousy and* antagonism to 
disease and death took ion of him—a 
sort. of instinct that the powers that threatened 
his dearest treasure. took ion of his 
soul—a sort of instinct that, by denying their 
existence, he might disable their might —a 
kjnd of feelin es he disbelieving Rosalie’s 
weakness, oe disallowing her yielding to dis- 
_— might save her from the power of 





to that 


With more refined spiritual insight than he 
possessed, Rosalie perceived his thoughts and 
emotions; and,.as much as ible, avoided 
giving him pain. She never betrayed weari-, 
ness or pain, if the exercise of the greatest for- 
titude and patience could conceal her suffer- 
ing ; she never complained, never even alluded 
to her illness. 

[TOBE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 





For the National Era. 
THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE. 
BY LIZZIE LINN. 


. [ConcLuDED.] 
CHAP. III. 

“ He lacks not gall to make oppression bitter.”’ 

Alice had lived with Mrs. Sneeks for many 
years, but at length she married, greatly to 
the sorrow of the mistress. 

“You must go today, Mr. Sneeks,” said 
the latter, “and get another girl. 1 can do 
without no longer. I never worked half as 
hard in my life as I have the last week.’ 

But week after week, and month after month 
passed, and yet no help was obtained. She 
could not go herself, she had no horse to go 
with, and Mr. Sneeks wou/d not go. Whether 
he was governed more by avarice, or by ugli- 
ness, it was difficult to tell. Mrs. Sneeks work- 
ed herself down so thin that she seemed nearly 
as unsubstantial as a shadow. All through 
haying and harvesting the house was filled 
with laborers, and yet she did the work her- 
self; and sometimes, when ready to drop down 
with fatigue, with a trembling in every limb, 


4]i | and a quivering in every nerve, he would come 
|® —- i ~ ery _ 


fires. ; 
Com’! come! isn’t’ dinner ready! The 
men are all waiting. J could get a dozen din- 
ners before this time. Come, boys! come! Put 
on the pudding, wife.” 

On one of these occasions, when it was ex- 
ceedingly warm, and every fibre of her system 
had been taxed to its utmost tension, he began, 
very infpatiently— ; , 

“How long before dinner will be ready (— 
just tell me that?” 

“Very soon,” replied the wife; and she 
stepped the quicker, and her hands flew the 
faster. Her face was as red as living coals, 
and the perspiration was running from every 

6. 
“Did you mend my pants, this morning ¢” 

“J did not, and had not time.” 

“Time! I never saw such a slow, moping 
creature as you are! Now, I want those pants. 
I can get nothing done, unless I do it myself. 
How on earth you spend your time, the Lord 
only knows. You accomplish the least of any 
person I ever Baw!” 

“ Mr. Sneeks, I do all that [” 

Her utterance was choked; she could say no 





her cheeks, but she hardly dared take the time 
to wipe them away. Then, too, another invec- 
tive followed, which urged her onward: 

“ Come, don’t stop to snivel now! ” 

Presently Sneeks returned from the cellar, 
where he had been sneaking about to see what 
he could find amiss; His face portended a still 
heavier storm. 

“ Did you know that the beer was out of the 
barrel?” said he, almost grinding his teeth 


rage 
“] paiva it was nearly gone.” 
“ And yet you have brewed no more. The 


“Well! and 80 it’s you, is it!” observed that 
fanctionary, setting down his baskets, “And | men can’t drink water, you know that.” 


“Well, Mr. Sneeks, how could I brew this 


“How is your mistress, Billy?” inquired morning ?” 
Sutherland- ad a “How could you brew? I guess you will 
“Not bein’ of a nigger, haint got no missus. | find out how you could. I am not going to 


prt. you here in idleness, my pretty lady.” 
is was too much. The poor woman groan- 
ed aloud, and sunk into a chair. She was over- 
powered by his unkindness, by his reproaches 
and threats. Her heart seemed crushed, and 


ed; her strength was all spent. She could not 


















eget. 
-“Homph! How so? Why, Mr. Bolling he | rise; she could scarcely move. She closed her 
took it into his head as he’d write @ great head- 08, an sped her hands in agony, saying, 
eat-orial leader—I could 0’ done it as w if let me die! Let me hide away in 


rave, from this terrible cruelty.” 
Sneeks g' ive a malignant leer, with an ex- 


His wretched companion at length found 
herse the bed. How she got there she 
she had been bewildered. Instead 
nd and polite gentleman she had 
arrie @ awoke to the consciousness that 
she was mated to a selfish, inhuman wretch— 
at heart as vulgar and profane as a Southern 
soul-driver. Her affections, all fresh and vig- 
hed out and entwined them- 
| with great tenacity all around—around 

what? a monster ! é; vile being, who, like the 





venomous serpen ant, had poisoned her whole ex- 
‘istence. Th early fue looked as dark as 

She shrank it ay longed to hws 
y nO refuge now e grave. Her 
we ——— by the loss of her 
moved to the far, far West, 
swept off by cholera, so that 
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torn fibre from fibre. She was wholly exhaust- | all 


burden, a curse!” 





m fo 8 of your home, 
i ( ce of your 
a Visit; but I see that 


prepared for Company. Come, 
Neo’ emd''the: stately widow 












ed ¢ Ar 
t you come?” gai 

; cae the men.” 
mablinig with 


i cae ats 
.) 


: 






re eset 


on”~— fs A. hat hate! ul ‘Mrs 
taunt was almost unendurable. 
The luncheon was procured, and Sneeks 
started for the field. 

“ Now, said his wife, 1 mnst wash the dishes, 
clean up this house, brew a barrel of beer, 
mend those pants, and get supper for ten men, 
and it is now four o’clock,” 

_ All that work Mrs. Snesks did before she re- 
tired ; but it was the last she did for six weeks. 
That night she was attacked with a violent 
fever, and her life was in peril for days. In 
her lucid intervals she hoped every hour would 
be her last. 

_ But we cannot die when we would. ~Her 
time was not yet. An untaught Irish girl was 
employed to do the work and nurse the sick. 
Harvesting was nearly over, and she did better 
than was expected. Little attention was paid 
to the sick, but for this the patient did not 
care. ‘Leave me alone, let me die!” was her 
constant prayer. 





CHAP. IV. 
“ Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
pe _ opr ponte : ine eyes; 
n aC r misery ; 

The nf ig pot thy friend, nor the. world’s law.” 

While his wife was yet very feeble, Sneeks 
went to the city, and spent several days in dis- 
sipation and nights in rioting. At that time 
he played largely and incurred heavy debts. 
Soon after his return he proposed to sell a 
greater part of the farm, and urged as a reason, 
that should they do so, there would be less hard 
work in the house. 

Mrs. Sneeks was then very weak, both. in 
body and mind, and she had no one to advise 
her. 

“ Anything, anything,” thought she, “so that 
I need not be such a drudge, and work so much 
beyond my strength.” 

A few days only elapsed before she was call- 
ed upon to sign a deed, and she placed her 
name to the document, wholly unconscious of 
the poverty to which she was reducing herself. 
The magistrate received her testimony that it 
was done of her own free will, and yet he saw 
that she was incapable of having any intelli- 
gent will about it. 

The following winter Mrs. Sneeks passed 
nearly alone. A man, near by, was employed 
to get wood and take care 6f what little stock 
they had left. This man was very unfaithful, 
and she often suffered for fuel, and flour, and 
other necessaries. Sneeks spent most of his 
time in the city, and™before spring he became 
a shameless profligate. One evening, in a 
drunken revel, he fell inte a quarrel, The 
combatants wére separited, but the memory of 
the difficulty rankled in the bosoms of both. 
The next time they met, they drew their dirks, 
and Sneeks was pierced tothe heart. “He died 
as the fool dieth.” What a load of injustice 
and cruelty toward her whom he had sworn to 
love and cherish—-what @ mountain of crime 
he carried up to the throne of the Eternal! 

Mrs. Godfrey went to the city and buried 
her father. She apologized for his reckless 
cdnduct, by saying— 

“ His wife was very inefficient, and had no 
power to make home agreeable. Were it other- 
wise, he might have been different.” 

Base detractor! Mrs. Sneeks was a genial, 
loving, faithful woman, and one in every way 
calculated to make domestic life attractive. It 
is bad enough to have the trouble, without 
being charged with the crime. She did not go 
to see his remains consigned to their last rest- 
ing place ; her wardrobe was too scanty. Had 
she attempted to appear abroad, she would have 
looked like a beggar. Neither did she make 
a great show of grief; still, she felt the be- 
reavement—she was shocked, she was unutter- 
ably desolate. Even a broken reed, that can 
give no support, we cling to; we would not 
have it taken away. We shudder, even when 
the tie that bound us to a faithless wretch is 
rudely broken. Her heart had been rent with 
many sorrows. The current of her life, that 
once flowed harmoniously onward, through the 
flowery fields of love joy, had been turned 
away backward, and forced to channel its way 
through a dark and thorny, labyrinth, down- 
ward and downward, to utter hopelessness and 
misery. And now, oh! how chilling and re- 
pulsive and solitary appeared the way. 

Legal proceedings were entered into for the 
settlement of the estate, and of all Mrs. Sneeks’s 
property there remained only the house and 
twenty acres of land, valued altogether at two 
thousand dollars. This would have yielded 
Mrs. Sneeks quite a comfortable living, as her 
wants were few, and she might have spent her 
old age in comparative peace ; but, greatly to 
her surprise, Mrs. Godfrey was the legal heir, 
for thus readeth the law. An interest, simply, 
in one-third of the estate, was the scanty pit- 
tance allowed her, whose funds had bought it 


«Should you leayg the place,” said a lawyer, 
whom she was consulting—“ and I suppose you 
could not live there alone, and attend to the 
farming department — you will receive your 
share of the income from Mrs. Godfrey.” 
“From Mrs Godfrey’. Is my bread to come 
grudgingly from the hand of that false womnn ? 
God forbid that I should ever eat it! This is 
the last act of humiliation to which I had ever 
thought of being gubjected. Her father has 
squandered my means ; he has wrung out my 
heart’s blood, and exhausted a fountain of 
tears; and that is not enough, but the law 
takes my last dollar, and gives it to her, who 
would gladly oppress and grind me into the 
earth, as he has done. I brought to him youth, 
hope, affection all spotless and true; I brought 
& competence; and they are all, all gone. 
Hopes are bl affection crushed, premature 
age is upon me, for even now I tremble as one 
under the weight of years, and the scanty rem- 
nant that is left of my means the law filches 
from me, and gives to ba Ae enemy; and 
when I can no longer work, | am to beg or to 
starve! Perish all such legislation!” cried the 
excited woman. “Oh! how cruelly hath the 
world dealt with me! I am now homeless, 
friendless, in want—existence has. become a 









ter |kind; and at his death she would have 
perfectly independent, page 





ae, before the unhs 
such was his disposition, w have 
when at home, quite fia or 2! 
coniarily, 
Reader, I have now fulfilled my commission. 
T have given you a sad tale; and I hesitated to 
exhibit to BS view this dark page in human 
history. The bright and sunny pictures are 
more pleasing to us all; but Mrs, Aoosks gave, 





the request that I should 
world. She believes, with- 
every person is bound to make some improve- 
ments in the chart of life—to point out the 
rocks upon which he has been dashed, and the 
shoals where he has been stranded. — 


ive them to the 
. Johnson, that 





with } .. « Mor the Notional Era. wi 
y! Her 


THE BEAUTY OF FREEDOM. 
7 BY 8. JONES, 


When the dance of the shadows 
At daylight is done, 
And the cheeks of the morning 
Are red with the sun; 
When nature, new wakened, 
Commences her song, 
And her gushings of gladness 
Come floating along ; 
Ah! well in her beauty and baby-like glee 
May she bound on in rapture, because she is free. 





When the breathings of noonday 
Float silently by, 
And the sun in his glory 
Rides scorchingly high ; 
With feelings of reverence 
We thoughtfully bow, * 
While upward we gaze 
On his broad-beaming brow. 
How grand in his beauty! But never could he 
Sail onward thus proudly, unless he were free. 


When the shadows of evening 
Just tremble in sight, 
And the eyes of the day-god 
Are looking good night ; 
When the spirit of solitude 
Sobs on the bill, 
And the pulses of nature 
Beat tranquil and stili— 
While the echoing vespers steal over the lea, 
Tis a beauty forever, because we are free. 


When the moon in the azure 
Above us doth roll, 
And the footfalls of memory 
Are heard in the soul; 
When the spirit half sighs 
Neath its burden of love, 
And seems floating away 
With the starlets above; 
In that vision of beauty, oh, say, could there be 
One transport of rapture, unless wo were free? 


When the storm-god in vengeance 

Walks forth in his ire, 
* And the heavens seem clothed 

In an armor of fire; 

When the thunder awakes 
From his cloud-cradled sleep, 

And the tempest is treading 
The paths of the deep; 

Tis beauty, *tis grandeur; and ever do we 


From the depths of our souls love the truthful and 
free. . ren od 


a 


All beauty, all freedom, 
A boon heaven gave ; 
Bat still on earth’s bosom 
Man trembles a slave. 
Ah, strange! speaking nature, 
Thy teachings should fall 
Unheeded, while telling 
Of justice to all. 
Our country may boast of her equal-earned might, 
Of her purity, genius, truth, freedom, and right ; 
But her eagle-winged pride has no beauty for me, 
Like the thrice-hallowed sight of a nation all free- 


$$ 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN P. HALE. 


The American Phrenological Journal has 
been doing itself great credit, giving a series 
of interesting biographies of distinguished men 
and women, accompanied by sketches of their 
phrenological traits, and illustrated’ by por- 
traits. The July issue served up Paulina 
Wright Davis, and John Pierpont. ‘In the Au- 
gust number it has followed these with Jesse 
Hatchinson and John P. Hale. The latter we 
copy entire, taking occasion to add to its au- 
thenticity and its value in the estimation of 
Anti-Slavery readers, by stating that it is un- 
derstood to have come from the pen of Dr. J. 
E. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, whv has enjoyed 
Opportunities in this city and elsewhere, to 
study his character well: - * 


Joun Parker Haxe was born in New Hamp- 
shire, a State standing out boldly and proudly 
on the page of biographical history as the 
mother of a large number of men who have 
reflected, in matured after years, honor upon 
her name, by lives of eminent usefulness in 
various epheres of public activity. His birth. 
place was Rochester, an ancient yet tasteful 
village, located in Strafford county, and on the 
Maine border, amid granite hills, “rock-ribbed 
and ancient as the sun.” He was born on the 
3ist day of March, 1806. His father bore the 
same Christian name, but was born in Ports- 
mouth, Rockingham county, just previous to 
the Declaration of Independence, in which his 
State firmly united with her struggling sister 
colonies. He held a lieutenant’s commission 
in the army at the hands of General Washing- 
ton. The middle name, Parker, came from 
his father’s maternal progenitors. His mother 
was Lydia Clarkson O’Brien, only child of 
William O’Brien, an immigrant Irishman, who 
died a prisoner of war at the early age of 23. 
He was of the heroic stock from which sprang 
William Smith O’Brien, who is now suffering 
banishment for the “crime” of endeavoring to 
rescue his native Erin, so full of ¢ ed 
though saddening memories, associated with 
the days of her national independence, from 
the tyrannous grasp of Great Britain. Wil- 
liam O’Brien and his brother will be found 
honorably mentioned in Cooper’s Naval Histo- 
ry, a8 performing a daring feat of volunteer 
heroism in the capture of a British vessel, which 
had seized a lot of lumber at. Machias, Maine, 
and which it was carrying off without leave or 
license. In 1834, the subject of our skete 
was united in marriage with Lucy H. Lambert, 
by whom he has two living children, 


daughters. ie 2 
the father, was a lawyer. 







John P. 


died at Rochester; in the height of his - profes- | 
sional usefulness, at the "ia 





age of forty-four. 
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ment of civil law, especially whén befor 
jury, where his remarkable keenness 


pk pres proce in another connec- 
on, were early displayed to advantage. 
Among those with shou he Ssanteadhe iat 
either as associates or opponents, was Mr. 
Pierce, who also has enjoyed a fine reputation 
in New Hampshire, as a jury advocate. 

Mr. Hale entered political life in 1832, as a 
member of the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was called into it by an inde- 
pendent Workingmen’s movement, an incident 
which may be regarded as a p: e of his fu- 
ture services in the same direction, for his Con- 
gressional speeches and votes will clearly indi- 
cate that his fellow-citizens did not mistake 
their man in choosing him as the champion of 
their neglected interests. The same year he 
was selected as a member of the nominating 
State Convention of the Democratic party, and 
thenceforward he became distinctively identi- 
fied with their organization. In 1834, though 
only twenty-eight years of age, he had already 
attracted the attention of the then President, 
General Jackson, in a way which induced his 
appointment to the responsible position of U. 
S. District Attorney for New Hampshire. The 
ever remarkable pe:sonal insight of President 
Jackson, in the selection, was fully justified in 
the re-appointment of Mr. Hale by President 
Van Buren. 

We find him again in legislative life in 1843, 
as the successful Democratic nominee to Con- 
gress. He was elected by general ticket, and 
with him were returned Edmund Barke, since 
Commissioner of Patents, Moses Norris, now a 
Senator in Congress, and John R. Redding, re- 
cently appointed by President Pierce naval 
storekeeper at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
It was during this Congress, which commenced 
its first session in December, 1843, that the 
“ Texas struggle” commenced. Although this 
presented an important crisis in the life of our 
subject, and-a fearful one one also in that of 
our great nation, and a history of it would not 
be inappropriate here, we do not design to 
trouble the readers of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal with any detail of Mr. Hale’s acts in con- 
nection with it. Suffice it to say, that he ar- 
rayed himself among the opponents of Annex- 
ation, as he had among the friends of the free- 
dom of petition, led by John Quincy Adams ; 
and, in so doing, he placed himself in direct 
antagonism to all his colleagues. Liable as 
he was to be misunderstood, which is much 
more unfortunate generally than being misrep- 
resented, he immediately addressed a letter to 
his constituents. In this he not only-explain- 
ed his own moti pdemned; in 
nis Own pact. po ce 
ject as, in his opinion, “a; é for Strength- 
ening slavery by extending it into territory 
from which it had been excluded by. Mexican 
laws.” The 8 mB F he used, and its tone, 
were characteristic of the man, telling his con- 
stituents, as he did, in plain and unmistakable 
terms, that, if they wanted an to favor 
the scheme, they would have to select some 
other man. As a consequence of this bold 
step by Mr. Hale, Mr. Pierce, as Chairman 
of the Democratic State Centrak Committee, 
called a Convention of his party. The Con- 
vention met in February, 1845, and passed re- 
solves denunciatory of their “recreant rep- 
resentative,” as they depicted him. They re- 
considered his nomination for re-election, (pre- 
viously made with unanimity.) nominating 
John Woodbury in his stead. The electoral 
tule in New Hampshire, at that time, required 
a majority of all the votes to elect. Mr. Hale 
ran as an independent Congressional candidate. 
with a Whig candidate also in the field. At 
that, and three subsequent and successive 
élections, there was no choice of Congressman, 
leaving the district unrepresented for a whole 
term, as the consequence. At each trial his 
vote showed an increase of those who stood 
by him in his anti-annexation attitude. It may 
here be mentioned, as showing how the man 
was estimated “at home,” that is, in his own 
immediate town, his vote, which started there 
at 473 in 1843, remained at 472, only one less, 
in 1845, although an additional candidate was 
tbrown into the arena by the “ Liberty party,” 
in the person of the Hon. Joseph Cilley, since 
a member of the U. 8. Senate. In 1846 he 
was chosen & member of the New Hompsbire 
House of Representatives, from Dover, and at 
once made Speaker of that body. -And then, 
and further, as if not satisfied with the clear 
and emphatic approval of his immediate con- 
stituents, signified through the ballot-box, his 
co-legislators transferred him from the Speak- 
er’s chair of their body to the floor of the U.S. 
Senate for a six years’ term, dating from 
March 4th, 1847. On entering the Senate 
Chamber, he found himeelf in the official com- 

any of no less than four members of that 
bats, who had been pupils of the ancient acad- 
emy alluded to above—viz: Lewis Cass, Daniel 
Webster, Alpheus Felch, and J. A. Dix. Its yene- 















rable pring Dr. Abbott, used to say, with | 


evident self-satisfaction, in connection with 
this fact, that he had “five boys in the Senate, 
and pretty good boys, too.” It will be an illus- 
tration of the personal qualities of the actor 
on the ag 2-10 ey soni we have thus 
glancingly followed through shifting scenes, to 
state in the present connection, that at no one 
point of his career did the interest of his legal 

eceptor and friend, Mr. Christie, fail to mani- 
Fest itself. Having fostered him in the initia- 
tive period of his public history, as one who 
-was fully persuaded of me ae He of his 
young charge, it was with unfeigned pleasure, 
and ; sort of co-partnership interest, which 
adverse circumstances had tended to intensify 
rather than to relax, that he found himself, as 
a fellow-member, in apposition, where he could 
render special service to his quondam student. 
He was, accordingly, to enter into and 
promote the elevation of Mr. Hale, first to the 
Speakership of the local 
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Hale senting the othe 

of the Convention, and at the same time so 
authorized by him, withdrew his name from 
the Presidential contest, and united with their 
new allies in presenting, instead thereof, the 
















name of Martin Van Buren, as the candidate. 


of the united forces. ; 

Mr. Hale, to all appearances, was now with- 
out the field of Presidential aspirants, if indeed 
it were just to say, in anything but a conven- 
tional sense of the phrase, that he ever came 
into that category all—and we feel authorized 
to say that he really did not desire the position , 
honorable and gratifying as be regarded it, as 
a mark of appreciative regard on the part of 
the bestowers: But the political fates ordained 
otherwise. At a Convention of the Free Soil 
party, which assembled. at Pittsburgh on the 
11th day of August, 1852, he was unanimously 
chosen a candidate for the Presidency, notwith- 
standing and in direct disregard of a positive 
declination by letter. He was now actively in 
the canvass as the.standard-bearer of the par- 
ty, which had meanwhile aesumed the title of 
the “Free Democracy,” and as such he “took 
the stump,” as the phrase runs, and made an 
extended tour through the Northwest, address- 
ing numerous meetings, whose enthusiasm was 
suchas it would have been within the power 
of few orators to prodace. His receptions by 
the teeming ulation of the prosperous 
West presented, not unfrequently, the appear- 
ance of a triumphal march, so high-wrought 
was an expectation that ran little risk of dis- 
appointment, for reasons which traits, present- 
ly to be alluded to, will make apparent. The 
result of the canvass, whether measured by 
the mere number of votes he received, or by 
other standards, is a matter of too recent tran- 
spiration to need a record in this sketch, were 
it compatible therewith. 

Although the farthest from all special con- 
cern about the sectarian predilections of other 
men, Mr. Hale has his own preference as a re- 
ligionist. His parents were of the Congrega- 
tionalist stock. He himself, however, early in 
life, was. attracted to the services of the Unita- 
rian Church of Dover, subsequent to the pas- 
toral care of Rev. John Parkman. Under the 
doctrinal teachings and spiritual ministrations 
of this religious. society,*he,finelly became a 
member of the church, and has remained such 
to the present hour. From the lessons of duty 
thus inculcated, there sprang an appreciation 
of the principles of the Temperance movement, 
which has controlled him, ever since 1833, to a 
degree of habitual abstemiousness, which, while 
it ight not entitle him «tial times to the tech- 
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with ‘the great maicrity 0 ose who haye 
been associated with him amid the povelly 
tempting and unquestionably perilous Cireum- 
stances of Capitolian life. On this point there 
has been a d of curious ner A 
by the less nip friends and political adhe- 
rents of Mr. Hale, all the more excited by the 
too usual misrepresentations of opposing press- 
es and orators during the recent Presidential 
canvass, a motive to satisfy which, with the 
reliable facts of the case, has controlled us in 
this passing allusion to personal habite, which 
otherwise would not have come within our 
range. 

A few words touching the personal peculiar- 
ities and traits of Mr. Hale. As the accom- 
panying phrenological description would lead 
the reader to anticipate, he is rather above the 
medium size, anatomically measured. His 
height is about five feet ten inches; he inclines 
to corpulency—a tendency well calculated, un- 
der the ceteris paribus rule of equalized condi- 
tions, to bring out and habitualize the genial 
play of those social qualities for which he is 
so pleasantly remembered by all who have 
come into association with him. 

Aw a public speaker, he is ever prompt, en- 
ergetic, and direct. He speaks with much less 
preparation than the generality of public men. 
His mind is one of the class which the word 
available aptly covers. He is never “ pro- 
found,” in the popular-sense of the word, but 
he is eminently practical as well as forcible, 
showing natural method amid a sort of non- 
chalance, which would be exceedingly hazard- 
ous in most of speakers, and seems 80 in him, in 


ite of one’s previous eer: of ® very 
afferent pete His command of illustrative 
facts is wonderful, coming Asan important 
sustainment of that indis) le gifs in an 
orator—the oratorical gift of gifte—self- 3- 
sion. : They pour themselves forth, for hours, 
in an undiminished stream: In sentiment, 


which is, apparently, never indulged for mere” 


effect, he is suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
hence never isome to comprehensive minds. 
He says what he has to say, as you would 
give your friends the incidents of an adventuro 
which had particularly interested you, without 
pause, without reserve, with frankness beam- 

og from an eye flashing light, and a counte- 
nance the very ion of earnestness. He 
is frequently witty, but he is oftener mirthful. 
The fan which he “pokes” at his opponents 
in the legislative forum and on the stump, is 
not di upon purpose. It cotfes like the 
fragrant odor from the flower. as a niatter of 
course, and all the ‘more freely if you tramplo 
up his feelings, a8 with, the sce hrub. In 
his pleasanter and less ed m it begins 
and continues drollery. When aroused by an- 
tagonism of debate, it becomes sarcasm, which 
partakes of the pungent, rather than the sca- 
thing, and is all more severe, because re- 
turned or ret ee more difficulty by his 


antagonist, ae t justifi- 


tured retaliation intolwhich 






cation 

he hi ; . With a clear, 
fixed on of first: pri be at the 
instant descries thosé involved. in the discussion 


of any given subject, and applies them. Hence 

he ad ehdos ane off hie mts a thrown 

into such a flurry of — 

many other debaters, 

and incoherent invective. all. shar 
istics, which are~natural- elements of his 
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_ ennui, the enjoyment, though incidental, is 
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An interesting letter from our Cuba 
Phi and a poem by"Whittier, were 
received too late for insertion this week ; they 
will r next week. By reference to the 
letter of our New York correspondent, it will 
be seen that Uncle Tom is becoming popular 
with the Bowery boys. This is the class who 
formerly, under the lead of Captain Rynders, 
took the Church and State under their protec- 
tion, and broke up an Anti-Slavery meeting in 
that city. We apprehend that fr8e discussion, 
at least, is assured in New York. * 


The fourth number of this monthly is ready 
for delivery. It contains a review of Mr. Cary’s 
book on the Slave Trade; the Minister Hunt- 
ing his Slave, by Henry Ward Beecher; the 
New York Bible Society, and, its Preacher ; 
the Southern Platform, &c. The friends of the 
cause are requested to exert themselves to ex- 
tend the circulation of this publication. Let 
the seeds of truth be sown broadcast over the 
land. Back numbers-can still be supplied. * 

LETIER FROM ‘THE EDITOR. 
Lonvon, July, 1853. 

It is worthy of remark, that the people, de- 
voted above all others to the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, should have supplied us with the word 
most expressive, not only of the absence of 
pleasure, but of all relish for sit. No single 
term in the English language means all that 
is comprehended in that word—ennuz ; for 
the state of fecling it defines is unnatural to 
an American or Englishman. Life with us 
is a serious business. We propose the discharge 
of some duty, the assertion of*some right, the 
advancement of some interest, and, in the pur- 
suit of this object, in the excitement and ac- 
tivities of mind and heart which it generates, 

_ consiats. our - There ia_no room*for 








as the natutal result’ of a ‘teady, 

ment of the intellect. and af- 
fections, The Parisian, devoted to the pleas- 
ures of Taste and Sense, exhausts, by over- 
stimulating, his sensibilities>8njoyment with 
him becomes an art; noyel contrivances and 
extraordinary excitements are needed to save 
him from disgust; these failing, he is seized 
with ennui, and is then fit for suicide or revo- 
lution. 

There is a wonderful contrast between Lon- 
don and Paris. People here are always busy. 
They rush along the Strand, Fleet street, 
and Cheapside, in dense crowds, earnest, 
thoughtful, apparently.intent upon some object. 
Be io as great haste as you may, you will find 
yourself moving with others equally hurried. 
But in Paris, nobody seems to think that time 
is too short. The Boulevards (the Broadway 
of Paris) are crowded with people, strolling 
leisurely, arm in arm. Innumerable idlers 
throng the windows of the )picture-shops and 
fancy stores. All along, chairs and benches 
invite the indolent to resi; and on the pave- 
ments before the cafés, you see ladies and gen- 
sherbet. At Palais Royale, in the garden of 
_ the Tuileries, in the Champs Elysées, a similar 


enduring, 
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sculpture. Although finely executed, in one 
pect, these do little credit to the judgment 
‘of Paris. Every age or epoch has, or ought to 
have,.its leading characteristic ideas; and we, 
natarally look. for theré, not only in its-insti- 





_ }tutions and. usages, but. in its literature. and. 


art. What has the mythology of Greece and 
Rome to do with us? Its heroes and gods and 
fables were chiselled out in stone ages ago. 
‘Let them alone. What has an artist in this 
dispensation to do with Jupiter and his amours ? 
The French “have taken care to crowd their 
galleries with pictures illustrative of the prin- 
cipal actors and events in their own history, 
but much of their sculpture is not only ante- 
France, but ante-Christ. The statuary of their 
gardens is made to represent the myths and 
heroes of ancient Paganism, and at the best 
must be a mere imitation. Art should conse- 
‘erate itself to the characteristic ideas, the great 
events and heroes, of its own epoch. 

The public grounds or gardens of Paris are 
famous... Kings and nobles in former times re- 
served them for their own benefit, but revolu- 
tion has made ‘them in effect the property of 
the people. The gardens of the Luxembourg 
and the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées 
are in the heart of the city; the Bois de Bou- 
logne, a large forest of small trees, is two or 
three miles away; Versailles, fourteen miles ; 
Fontainebleau, nearly forty. London has the 
advantage of Paris in this respect—its great 
parks are within its limits. Besides, they are 
far more extensive and luxuriant, and less tor- 
tured by art than the gardens of Paris. The 
Parisian seems to regard natural scenery as 
jm bad taste. He trains his trees, and lays out 
his walks, as the barber trims the whisker 
and the moustache and the nameless patches 
of hair on the face of an exquisite, He ar- 
ranges his trees in parallel rows, mathemati- 
cally exact, trims the foliage of each in pre- 
cisely the same way, trains them to unite their 
tops in gothic style, and so constructs the 
whole, that, from whatever point you take an 
observation, you look down through long aisles 
with gothic arches, as like each other as a com- 
pany of soldiers in uniform, or a procession of 
charity children. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is left to Nature. She is shaved, and trimmed 

| @ombed down, and pomatumed, in a 
most. 6xttdordinary style. In London, the 
hair-dresser is confined: to» his legitimate call. 
ing; and.the trees in. its noble parks are left to. 
grow ‘much as God intended they should. 
Art waits upon Nature, but simply as a hand- 





The. Pasisians are a small, lightly-built, 
graceful, amiabie-looking people. W2 can 
hardly help thinking that. the men of blood 
and barricades have disappeared. The French 
generally @re small in size and weight, much 
below the English and American. They are 
active and enduring, but in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, would be no match, certainly, for 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In riding through France, and observing the 
wretchednees of its villages and the ignorance 
and degradation of its peasantry, I ceased to 
wonder that a nation of thirty-six millions of 
people should always follow the movements of 
@ city of one million. The taste, intelligence, 
and glory of France are concentrated in Paris. 
Its history is written there; its monuments, 
the symbols of its power, the trophies of its 
victories, the great works of art, of which it 
has plundered other nations, are all there; and 
there is the entire machinery of Government. 
| So the history of Paris is the history of France. 
While this state of things shall continue, there 
may be revolution after revolution, but no free 
government. Earnest men, laboring for the 
eleyation of their country, may avail them- 
selves of temporary disgusts, the appetite for 
excitement, and popular discontent among the 
working classes, to overthrow the existing Des- 


| potism; but, this accomplished, where are their 


‘materials for self-government ’—the godless, 


, | frivolous, ‘pleasure-seeking million of Paris, 
| who the next moment are ready to surrender 


all power into the hands of any man who has 
| boldness and tact enough to seize it. Were 
the thirty-six million people of France intelli- 


| gent, accustomed to act in concert under mu- 
| nicipal institutions, as independent of Paris 


as the people of our country are independent 
of metropolitan influences, self-government 
were a possibility—for then the course of revo- 
lution could not be arrested by the frivolity 
and caprice of a corrupt, fluctuating capital. 


! 


| France must be redeemed from Paris before she 





MORTUARY. 


Yellow Fever at New Orleans.—On the 9th 
instant, 164 deaths from yellow fever ; on the 


10th, 184. The total number of deaths from 


Saturday to Wednesday—four dayse—706. On 


rt | the 11th, the report is that the fever is pro- 
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coping ta true issue; for he : 
it will not do to refuse common legal rights 

to Catholic churchés because the 
ple of that communion choose to make or 
coept the bishops as their trustees for the 
mean of their temporalities.” True, 
every liberal-minded democrat would exclaim 
against prosori inst refusing Catholics 
common legal rights which other denomina- 
tions enjoyed. But this is not the fact—this is 
not the complaint. There is no pretence that 
the Catholics are excluded from any legal 


lenominations in the State. We have a stat- 
ute, equal and just, for the incoporation of all 
religious societies, without any distinction or 
proscription. It is founded, like all our insti- 
tutions, upon the democratic principle — ac- 
countability to the people. There is not the 
slightest objection, under our statute, that the 
“ people’ of the Catholic communion” should 
meet and elect their bishops and priests trus- 
tees of their temporalities. The Richens ard 
priests are noi proscribed by our statute ; but 
they nor any other individuals are permitted 
to =e ange management of the church prop- 
erty. No; it is precisely because they are not 
permitted to wield a power and to possess legal 
rights that no other religious teachers wield or 

that they complain. The great body 
of the Catholics in this State do not desire a 
change of our statute, so as to place the abso- 
lute control of church property out of the 
power of laymen. 

The main drift of the article in the Era ap- 
pears to be to show that there isa sectarian- 
ism so narrow and bigoted in New York, that 
it will not permit Catholics to manage their 
church property with the same freedom as 
other denominations ; for it says: “Give every 
right and privilege, and remove every restraint, 
technical and actual, from the management of 
ecclesiastical property, as fairly for them as for 
ourselyes, and we shall have every desired .ad- 
vantage.” This is, fairly, what we have done, 
as the editor will see by examining our statute. 
But would it be just to those societies in Buf- 
falo, Rochester, and other places, to pass a law 
compelling them to surrender their church | 
property and its management— which they” 
rightfully enjoy under our present statute—te, 
the .bishops, who have had such an overween- 
ing desire to possess, that they have in many 
cases, heretofore, endeavored to evade and 
trample upon the spirit of the law. Bishop 
Timon has deiinhdea of the trustees of the St. 
Louis church, at Buffalo, that they deed the 
church property to him, notwithstanding that 
such deed would confer no legal right upon 
him, as he very well knows, but would be void 
under ow laws; yet his desire is to get the 
possession, which he no doubt considers more 
than nine points of the law in this case. 

The controversy in this State has, no doubt, 
raised in the breasts of many an unjust party 
spirit ; but there has been, generally, so far.as 
[ have observed, a liberal feeling towards the 
Catholics, and a desire that they should possess 
every privilege enjoyed by other denomina- 
tions. But, above and beyond all considera- 
tions of religious opinions and creeds, there is 
a determination to resist, at the threshold, any 
attempt to introdace the despotic exactions of 
a foreign potentate into the government of 
the temporalities of the Church, as well as of 
the State. 

_ The bill against which the Senator’s speech 
was made, proposed to: make the bishops the 
dispehsers* of all the temporalities of the 
thurch, without requiring an ‘election by ‘the 
members of the congrégation ; and, further, the 
bishop might possess and control all the church 
property in his bishopric. His appointment 
comes from the Pope. He is totally irresponsi- 
ble to the members of his communion. And 
yet the tendency of the article upon which I 
am commenting is to countenance the exercise 
of this irresponsible power. 

Such has not been the ‘position of the Era 
heretofore, and such, I am confident, will not 
be its position after getting at the true issue in 
this State. “Our public schools are open to 
them, as fairly, freely, and fully, as are our 
market houses.” Neither is the “Bible insist- 
ed upon as a schiool book because it is the 
Bible, and because ours is the better version of” 
it.” The Bible is not forced upon schools, not 
excluded from them. Like every other book, 
it is used or’ dispensed with, according to the 
choice of the schools. The Cathotics have every 
advantage of instruction in our schools, which 
is possessed by any other citizens; but this is 
not what they desire ; their determination is to 
divide our common schools, alienate Catholics 
from Protestants, and set up exclusive schools 
of their own. It is propagandism they desire, 
not intellectual enlightenment and culture ! 
Their designs are palpable, and their reviews 
and ablest papers declare the political suprem- 
acy Of the Pope, and profess to submit to our 
institutions for the present, only because they 
must. 

As you intimate that short criticism only 
will be welcome,-I will close, in the hope that 
when you “next strike, you will hit the nail on 
the head.” Truly yours, E. W.S. 


‘*The editor” has “examined the statute ” 
of New York relative to “religious incorpora-’ 
tions, and the acts amending the same ;” and 
answers E. W. S. that they do not “ give every 
right and privilege, and remove every restraint, 
technical and actual, from the management of 
ecclesiastical property, as fairly for them (the 
Catholics) as for ourselves (the Protestants.)” 

The first section of the act provides for the 
incorporation of Episcopal Churches only ; the 
second, for the incorporation of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church—the privileges and 
advantages of which second section the bill 
lately before the New York Legislature was in- 
tended to extend to the Catholics of that State. 
according to their peculiarity of religious or- 
ganization and government—and the third sec- 
tion contains the general provisions for the in- 
corporation of al other churches, congrega- 
tions, and religious societies, which is probably 
the statute, or that part of the statute, intend- 
ed by our correspondent, and described by him 
“equal and just for the incorporation of all re- 
ligious societies, without any distinction or pro- 
scription.” Other sections of this act of the 5th 
of April, 1813, and amendments of it, since 
passed, designate certain other churches by 
name, enabling them to become incorporated 
according to the special necessities of their re- 


government; and the rest of the laws and parts 
of laws on the same general subject, regulate | 


* 











all in their rights and liabilities as cor- | 






an act passed on the 21st of April, 1825, the 


the church styling, it 
Dutch Church is enab 


to itself 
prescribed in the second 
section of the seb” of 181 very words 


“in the mode 

used in the bill Roan! our correspondent, 
and conferring the very 8amé privileges, neither 
mére nor less, in-any respect that affects the 
principle. Pie = * 

Observe — the, second section says: “The 
minister or ministers. and elders and deacons 
* * “of every Reformed, Protestant Dutch 
Church or congregation, now ‘or hereafter to 
be established in this State, and-elect 
ing to the rules andusages of chtorches 
within this State, shall be the trustees for every 
such church or congregation.” Here, then, is 
nothing prescribed as to the manner of the 
election of ministers and elders and deacons ; 
nothing as to their number ; nothing as.to the 
age, sex, or other qualifications of the electors ; 
and, if the known discipline and usage of these 
churches are understood, and made the condi- 
tions of a valid election, by legal implication, 
the True Reformed Dutch Church, incorpora- 
ted by the act of 1825, nevertheless, gets allow- 
ance and liberty for its difference of “rules and 
usages,” whatever that may be, without any 
defining and limiting description. 










Now, the “act to authorize the incorporation 
of the Roman Catholic Congregations or Socie- 
ties,” which is the sabject of our dispute, reads 
thus: st 

“ Any. officer or officers, person or persons, 
being citizens of this State, who, according to 
the usage and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church, may be ated to represent any 
Roman Catholic Society or congregation in 
holding or managing the temporalities thereof, 
may become’ incorporated as the trustee or 


trustees of such enereemen or society, in the 


mode prescribed in the second section of the act 
entitled, ‘An act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of religious societies,’ passed April 5th, 
1813, as a corporation, sole or aggregate, as the 
¢ase may be; and, as such, shall possess the 
same powers and rights, and be subject to the 
same restrictions, liabilities, and conditions, in 
all respects, as the trustees of any Protestant 
Church or congregation incorporated under 
said section.” ' 

Among these restrictions, let us remark, is 
this one—as appears by the fourth section of 
the act of 1813—that the annual income shall 
not exceed $3,000; and the liability, by the 
tenth section, that the trustees of every church 
80 incorporated shall exhibit an inventory and 
account of all its property and annual revenue, 
once in three years, to the Chancellor, or one 
of the Judges of the Supreme or Common Pleas 
courts, and procure from the Chancellor or 
Judge a certificate that its annual income has 
not, for the six preceding years, exceeded the 
amount allowed by law ; and, on failure to do 
80, shall eeas8to he a corporation ; or, in case 
the @xhibit is miife, “adhd the limitéd income 
appears to be exceeded, then the case is to be 
reported to the next Legislature. for its correc- 
tion. 

But we shall be told, very likely, after all 
this, that we are overlooking the real distinc- 
tion between the case for which we argue and 
those admitted to be all right and proper ; or, 
in the language of E. W. S., that we “ are not 
acquainted with the controversy in this State, 
(New York,) and do not understand its merits.” 

What is the characteristic peculiarity in the 
Catholic property bill, which makes it so ex- 
ceptional and exceptionable? This, probably: 
that it creates corporations sole, and does not 
require the election of the trustees by the con- 
gregation worshipping in the church, or other- 
wise interested in its use and management. On 
the first point we have not heard an argument, 
or ever seen One On paper, against the man- 
agement of a church by a single trustee, hold- 
ing his office agreeably to the faith and feel- 
ings of the worshippers. Nobody, we presume, 
would object to their electing him; and, if so, 
what is the objection to their designating him, 
either expressly oftmpliedly—by ballot form- 
ally, or constructively, by taking and holding 
membership in the’ communion under that 
clear understanding? Probably E. W. S. 
would allow the Whole body of a Catholic con- 
gregation to hold an election, in the common 
form, and in this way designate the bishop as 
sole trustee of their property. If so, he must 
not take away the substance of the right, by 
dictating the manner of exercising it. If they, 
in effect, do so designate him, and that unani- 
mously, the objector is dead-locked. But E. 
W. S. is once more wrong, in saying that 
“there is not the slightest objection, under our 
statute, that the people of the Catholic com- 
munion should meet and elect their’ bishops 
and priests trustees of their temporalities.” 
There is not a statute in New York that allows 
the election, in any case, of less than three 
trustees for any one church in the State. By his 
own concession of the principle, therefore, the 
Catholics, as well as all other sects, are unjust- 
bly compelled to-elestysplurality of trustees. 
Thus fatally fails the assertion -that the reli- 
gious liberties of no sect or persuasion in New 
York. are violated by its incorporation laws. 
Those liberties are abridged, both by the requi- 
sition that there shall b@ more than one trus- 
tee in every case, and by prescribing and ex- 
acting a particular mode of selecting the per- 
son to fill the office. 

The bill under discussion does not prevent 
any Catholic congregation from electing their 
trustees under the general law, and it does not 
transfer the property already held by lay trus- 
tees in any Catholic congregation to the bishop 
of ‘the diocese. E. W.S. knows this; for he 
says, even a deed by the trustees of the Buffalo 
congregation to Bishop Timon would not have 
pieesen oh 408 right upon him, Existing 

charters could not be any way affected 
propbstd tow ; and all societies not yet 
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a church and of | has so interwoven her into the 
as trustee. ; | we Bh Sc ‘eommerce, that she dare not 
fox, we imagine, rk returned his | for her life offend as customer. Her policy has 
civilities by serving him with the soup in #) long been to make herself the workshop of the 
long-necked bottle, __ “| world, ‘the sole buyer of all the raw products of 


When the nonsense is all taken out of the} the nations, and sole seller of the man 


dispute, it means just this: The Catholics shall 
have all the privileges of Protestant 





cerns the holding and enje 
property. Refusal to incorpo 
in conformity to their church us 
pline, is just refusing to inoorpor 
ment by the Pope, his irresponsible power over 
all the property in his diocese, the.establish- 
ment of a foreign dominion in these unhappy 
United States, ought to be done up in rhyme, 


for it has no show of reason in it; and as to’ 


the “ position of the Era heretofore,” and what 
may be its position, disposition, or transposi- 
tion, “after getting at the true issue in this 
State,” or, after the editor heretofore becomes 
editor again hereafter, we have only to say 
that we may be struck at, and even hit, but. 
not answered. In plain English, we say to all 
to whom these presents may come, that Doctor 
Bailey is not responsible for Doctor Elder, and 
Doctor Elder is not responsible to Dr. Bafley. 
We have great respect for the Era, but not one 


particle of regard for its consistency that lim-} 


its our own liberty of thought and utterance. 
We are, however, unaware of anything in the 
Era “heretofore,” that will not square consist- 
ently enough with anything we have written 
upon this question, . 

The case to be provided for, and.the wrongs 
to be provided against, in NewYork, stand 
thus: There are Catholic congregations not 
incorporated ; property intended for their use 
is now and has been conveyed and devised to 
the priests and bishops incumbent, in fee sim- 
ple, to be held and employed in trust for the 
churches, for the simple reason that they could 
not be made legal trustees for the congrega- 
tions. The removal of this disability will have 
the effect, first, to save all the trouble and pre- 
vent all the risks of such indirectness of con- 
veyance ; and, second, the incorporation of the 
bishops will bring all such property and funds 
within the restraints and control of the civil 
law of the State, and make it possible to limit 
as well as ascertain its amount, and secure its 
faithful appropriation. It will take away the 
irresponsibility and absoluteness of the hier- 
archy over the temporalities, which now exist 
as an evil, and is growing silently and hiddenly 
into a mischief. We say, therefore, as a Pro- 
testant, or, better, as a democrat, incorporate 
these gentlemen, as the bill says, being citizens 
of this State ; limit the annual revenues of each 
church to the amount necessary for repairs, 









on-|’ By her treaty of Methuen with Portugal, in. 


commodities to be exchanged for th a, with 


the power to:fix the prices of both. 





"1703, she obtained the control of the market of 
fat country for the salé of her manufactures, 


the East and West, has become a mere shadow. 
Her wool and salt go-to England, her wines 
are monopolized there, and she has at Jast be. 
come aburden to her destroyer. 

Turkey, also, has a treaty with her, now 
more than a century old ; by the terms of which, 
that Government bound itself to charge no 
more than three per cent, duty on British im- 
ports. Her industry has long been paralized. 
Up till the close of the last century Turkey 
still exported cotton yarn in considerable quan. 
tity; now, even its culture is abandoned, and 
her internal trade is in the hands of foreign 
pedlers. Mr. Cobden has recently said that 
these ancient allies of Great Britain have be- 
come & curse to her, and are no longer worth 
preserving. The fate of these two colonized 
customers of John Bull is well illustrated by 
the story of an Irish tenant of am English ab- 
sentee landlord. The poor fellow had been for 
& series of years paying his rent out of his little 
capital, until it was well nigh exhausted; but 
as he had no better choice,-and was still able 
to meet the rent, he asked a new lease. He 
was answered: “You are no longer entirely 
safe at quarter day, you have been growing 
poorer year after year, and I must have a 
sounder man.” 

India is another instance of the effects of the 
British system of centralizing the trade of the 
world in her own hands. Bengal was once 
celebrated for the finest muslins ; the Coast of 
Coromandel for chintzes and calicoes; and 
Western India for the manufacture of strong 
inferior goods of every kind. Nearly a century 
since, the battle of Plassey established the Brit- 
ish power over that wealthy, prosperous, and 
happy country. To suppress the native rival- 
ry of manufactures, every loom, anvil, barber’s 
hone, cotton-beater’s bow, carpenter’s tool, oil 
mill, potter's kiln. iron manufactory, fishing 
boat, fishing net, was taxed to the utmost value 
of its productive power, and the result is told 
in the language of Bishop Heber, “an impene. 
trable jungle now surrounds the once great man- 
ufacturing city of Dacca.” Mr. George Thomp- 
BON, not dong simee, in the Houso of Com 


and the real’estate to the quatitity required for | mons, reminded ‘the Government that at the 


occupancy as churches and cemeteries ; bring 
down the tenth section on them, which requires 
a triennial report of their funds and income; 
dissolve their charters for neglect and for ex- 
cess ; and imprison them for contempt, if they 
dodge or disobey. Now, they are holding vast 
amounts in secret, as much by compulsion as 
by design. We would take away the veil, as 
well as remove the shackles; put them, under 
the tenth section, once in three years upon 
oath, look into their naturalization papers, 
audit their accounts, and lodge them along 
with their Protestant brethren in the tombs, if 
they do not behave themselves in their office. 
Irresponsible power, indeed! E. W. S. and 
Mr. Babcock are for that, if they but under- 
stood themselves ; we would put them under the 
power of our courts, and hold them within the 
bounds which the public policy and the demo- 
cratic institutions of our country rightfully im- 
pose. 

We have heard of a genius that burnt a 
handful of bank notes, for the purpose of 
breaking the bank that issued them ; of anoth- 
er, who held the bough of a tree that crossed 
his path, straining it till he could hold it no 
longer, and knocking his friend down by the 
rebound, all for fear of hurting him by letting 
it alone; and we think our friend’s opposition 
to the Catholic property bill is a parallel in- 
stance. The real danger of church property is 
not in the hands that hold it, but in the unlim- 
ited accumulation. Cut it down to legitimate 
quantity and use, hold it under judicial super- 
vision, drive no sect into indirection, and _per- 
mit no subterfuges. Especially make no con- 
ditions unaccepte ble to faith or feeling ; know 
no sect or party; fear nobody so much as to 
enslave them ; hate nobody so much as to wrong 
them, and trust that the truth, as Gen. Jackson 
said, is mighty, and shail prevail. 

E. W. 8. greatly affects his credit as an ob- 
server of facts, when he ventures to say “the 
Bible is not forced upon schools.” But it is 
probable that he reasons upon this’ point as he 
does upon the New York statute, which, he 
says, “does not exclude holic 3 from ; 
legal privileges enjoyed by the’ most fav 
religious denominations ;” which is 
when it is understood to affirm the 
favored religious denominations, ive. the Pro- 
testants, enjoy legal privileges to which the 
Catholics are welcome, if they will take them by 
compliances against their consciences. Just so 
with the schools; they—that is, the directors— 
make choice of the Bible as a school book, and 
the Catholic children are not excluded from 
the school, but invited to come in and read it 
as freely as the most favored religious denomi- 
nation. The Bible is never the choice of the 








Catholics; and yet E. W. S. says, when it is } 


used in the schools, it is not forced upon them / 
Just so with church charters; a vac con- 
gregation rejects lay trustee, and alll we are 
told they are not foroed upon them! = 
No wonder two men see the same subject i 
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ait the most‘ 


close of the last century cotton abounded, and to 
so great an extent was the labor of men, wom- 
en, and children applied to its conversion into 
cloth, that, even with their imperfect machine- 
ry, they not Only supplied the home demand 
for the beautiful tissues of Dacca, and the coars- 
er products of Western India, but they export- 
ed to other parts of the world no lees than 
200,000,000 of pieces per annum. After the 
improvements in manufactures were fairly in- 
troduced into England, the export of machine- 
ry and artisans to India being rigorously pro- 
hibited, and free trade in foreign commodities 
established, so as to expose the native manufac. 
turers to unlimited competition, the export o/ 
cottons from Bengal in 827 sunk to £285,121 ; 
and in 1847, a whole year passed without the 
export of a single piece of cotton from Calcutta. 
Sinee 1813 the export of cottons from India 
constantly declined, until it has at length ceas- 
ed altogether; and the export of raw cotton 
has, af a corresponding pace, risen until it hae 
attained the height of sixty millions of pounds. 
England sends back about twenty-five millions 
pounds of twist, and of cloth two hundred and 
sixty thillions of yards. Thus every pound oi 
raw cotton sent to England is returned manu- 
factured, after having travelled 20,000 miles in 
search of the spindle, and left nearly its whole 
value in the hands of brokers, transporters, 
manufacturers, and operatives, thus interposed 
between the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. George Thompson, M. P., well-known 
in this country as in England, in one of his lee- 
tures upon India, sums up the results of the 
British rule there in termis so striking, that we. 
cannot forbear a few extracts: “Some of the 
finest tracts of land have been forsaken, and 
given up to the untamed beasts of the jungle. 
The motives to industry have been destroyed. 
The soil seems to lie under @ curse. Instead of 
yielding abundance for the wants of its own 
population, and the inhabitants of other re- 
gions, it does not keep in existence its own chil- 
dren. It becomes'the burying place-of millions 
perying for bread: This, in British India, in the 
reign of Victoria the First!” 

‘The same system extended to Ireland has 
reduced her population to exclusive agriculture, 
that they might be the purchasers of English 
manufactures. Ireland was prohibited from 
exporting woolens and glass to the colonies. 
In 1800, Dublin employed 4,918 hands in wool- 
en manufactures ; in 1840, 602! At Cork, in 
1800, there were thousands of cotton-spinners, 
bleachers, and calico-printers ; in 1834, there 
} were none. This is a fair sample of the con- 
dition to which the whole island has been re. 
duced by British rule. The loss of 1,659,000 
of her population, between the years 1840 and 
, by famine, pestilence, and émigration, 
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livy ate @ century has reduced 
‘ ‘tarain, driven its population 

fons MCustry of every kind into the 

of 9) wm for the destruction of 
ina, ne Hipdoos: themselves to th 
swan ; fom ax d Guiana—that has im- 
poverished Tarkey ‘and Portugal, 8nd more 
than- decimated ‘Ireland<is distinctly pro. 
Pp in nag Gee's work “on tride” 
published in 1750. ‘He says “ Manufitetures 
in American colonies should be distotra ged 
prohibited. We ought always to Keep a Watch, 





she | fuleye over our colonies, to restrain them from 
‘of | Setting uplian 
|-carried on in G 


y of the manafactures which arp 
Britain. Our colonies are 
much in the*same state as Iréland was when 
they began’ the ‘woolen mantfactory, gnq 
as their numbersinerease, will fall upon man, 
ufastares for clothing themselves, if duc Care 
be not taken to find employment for them in 
ew] such productions as may cnable them 
to ish themselves with all the Hecessarieg 
from us.” © ‘ 
, The-reasons piven are summed up thus: If 
we\examine into the circumstances of the jn. 
sbitants of their plantations and our own it 
Sppear that not one-fourth part of thei, 
product redounds to their own profit: for, ont 
ofall. that comes here, they only carry back 


ee dnd other accommodations for their 
fan s, all.of which is of the merchandise and 
Manufactite of this kingdom” 

Lora ey; in 1850, ‘phrases the policy dif. 
ferently, Dat presses it to the same object and 
effect. 

The system of a certury, growing ever 
stronger and s ‘ronger, is, indeed, fully express. 
ed in the “Centralization of Commerce in Eng- 
land,” making her “the workshop of the 
—. making of themselves “a nation of 

opkeepers,” and substantially “eolonizing 
every country which she trades with.” 

Let us see, now, how this system affects her 
in her proper function of maintaining the bal- 


ance of power in Europe, and vindicating the 
public law of nations. 

The London Times of a late date has drawn 
out the argument, in an article upon English 
intervention in the quarrel pending between 
Russia and Turkey. Let the reader look at 
the involvement which this article confesses, 
and apply to it the criticism wich our sugges- 
tions afford for the true comprehension of its 
meaning and drift : 


“By way of set-off against the novelty, the 
excitement, the enterprise, the popularity, and 
the possible glory of a war with Russia, let us 
just sit down and count the cost. We could 
shut up the naval power of Russia in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic by costly fleets at both sta- 
tions; steam always up, wind and water always 
haying their way. We could easily enable 
Turkey to make a desperate fight, by enormous 
subsidies. We could protect our commerce 
from Yankee privateers, and other free-and- 
easy gentlemen who could take out letters of 
marque from Russia, by a recurrence to the 
old system of merchantmen sailing, like wild 
geese, in flights, with a frigate or two leading 
the way. We could suspend the whole foreign 
commerce of Russia, by a process which would 
double the price of our corn, hemp, and tallow. 
We eould engage half the continent on our side 
of the quarrel, by surrendering every other 
question of honor, duty; or interest, we happen 
to have with each separate State. We could 
prolong the war indefinitely, by another na- 
tional debt. We could stop it at ovr pleasure, 
by allowing Russia @ take all she wants, with 
a little over for demurrage. With proportion- 
ate bribes we could secure the concurrence ot 
other nations. 

“On the other hand, all the nations of Eu 
rope would be bankrupt, their prineipal credzi- 
ors being in this metropolis. ‘Their manufac 
tures and commerce would be ruined, to the 
injury of those‘who consume what they make, 
and make for them in return. Weare all so 
bound together that it is hard to say whether, 
in. material consequences, we showld suffer more 
by victory or by defeat. It is our unhappiness 
to have the largest stake in peace of all nations 
on the face of the earth, and, so long asawe stick 
to that game, we are sure to win. The most 
orthodox war ever fought is only an Irishman’s 
row—a game of cracked skulls and bloody 
noses—very amusing to those whose clothing is 
of little valde, and whose natural integument 
is rather hard ; but far from amusing to a gen- 
tleman who has paid five guineas for his coat, 
and whose face is susceptible of contusions 
There isnot a point in which that immense glass 
house which we call the British Empire is no! 
liable to damage.’ ‘A man that hath children, 
— Bacon, ‘hath given pledges to fortune.’ 

e have children—we have colonies, we have 
dependengg, we have ships, we have invest- 
ments, lodhs, railways, private debts—al! ov?) 
the world. By dint of hard peace-making, we 
manage to keep our creditorsan tolerable order 
They pay, as an omnibus-horse does its wor, by 
the momentum of its misery—by being kept 1m 
harness, well wp, and continually flogged. Once 
give them the opportunity of war, and that 
general dissolution of morals that is sure to en- 
sue, and every quarter-day will add to your d’- 
faulters.. All this, of course, is very extraneous 
to the real merits of the present question. 
Those merits we-do not here discuss. But you 
have known people who in private life went ‘0 
law, or rather resisted actions, when the right 
was most clearly on their side, and when the 
verdict was given accordingly, but who, never- 
theless, lost thereby, both in purse and in fame 
having to suffer much annoyance, to pay large 
costs, and to incur, also, the reputation of being 
litigous and: troublesome fellows. That which 
h 8 in the regular and genial atmosphere 
of English society, and under the pure and 1- 
peccable administration of English Justi’, 
may easily happen in the society, and forum, 
and arena of nations, viz: that the proseculion 
of the justest quarrel may entail a martyrs 
loquy and cross.” 

Does this mean anything but that Great 
Britain is bound to keep the peace of the world, 
against its interests and her own honor, aud 
submit for herself to any injury and indignity 
thather universal trade and monopoly of 
manufactures may in any emergency requ? 
and aid and-abet, besides, any outrage upon the 
oppressed nations of the Continent, whose de- 
fence might involve a general war ? Call upo 

her now, for any influence or agency that jus 
tice and duty demaiid ; and her honest answet 
is, that she cannot afford it. , 

How have the mighty fallen! This it is © 
be @ nation of shopkeepers, this to have co™ 
verted herself into the workshop of the world. 

Nicholas and Francis Joseph know all this, 

they know that for her they may proceed 
to the partitioning of Tarkey at their !eisur’, 
being well assured that the permanent occupa 
tion of the Danubian provinces, and any resul 
ing invasion of Turkey, will not be regarded 38 
casué belli; and: that Lord John Russell, wh 
was 80 slow to detect the insolence and absurd- 
ity of Neasclrode’s last note, will, also, for the 


| same reason, be acuteenough to avoid its bear- 
|| ing when pressed to extremities. 
+ |~ England is rapidly running down to rank 


among the meanest of the ations. She 3s * 
bully, indeed ; but then she is also a 
and her duties are measured by the yard-stc®) 
all her traditio?- 
ever her trade 8 
! Russia can browbeat her ; South 
‘¢an bluff her off ; for, behold, sho has 
“peace principles as & fandamenta 
: the'policy of trade. Perhaps she 
ove i. best; upon the whole, t° 
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The land of the ‘ 
And Fancy alone 
The Present is allt 
The only bright, 
Wherein we may ti 
And bend to our 
ci 


Palo cypresserdwmed 


She strolls through ita ee 
lading records. 


Her eyes on dima, 
And while she is ¥ 


But Action, stern etic ‘ 
She grapples it, measures 
Neglecting no labor that, 


And deeming no 


Then, let us be adiog galley 
For the sun ioiters not in his mid-d 
Let us prove that we know how to val 
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By using it well i Bie hondt s here 


No matter how humbl 
There is labor enough 
With Faith, Hope, and 


He can workout 


TACO ; « 


Shall we listen with 
And say there are wrongs that we. 
No; let us be out in Humanity’s fiel 
Uprooting the wrongs that are goi 
While yet we have hearts, ’ 
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Giving home to no th 
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action may 


In its influence on the far ages to be; 


The waves, set in motion at first by adrop, 
May expand till, at length, they encirele the sea. | 
A kind word may cheer the most desolate heart ; 
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A smile nerve anew the disconsolate soul; - 


They do not cost much, but the good they.impart — qi at nati 
Shall only be read on Eternity’s scroll! =~ | thi 
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To day set about the 'gréat work to be done; 
To linger or doubt is no trivial sin. 
The harvest is plenteous, and ripe in the sun, 
Awaiting the reapers to gather it in. 
And he who returns when his labor is done, 


Utica, New York. 


i Ik. Marvel. 


EUROPE AND OUR ENTANGLEMENT. 

Our foreign newsby the Baltic, which left 
Liverpool on the 27th, treat, the Turkish diffi- 
culty as in effect settled, although the Czar has 
not yet signified his acceptance of the terms 
proposed to him by the mediating powers. He 
shows no dispdésition to withdraw his armies 

* from the Turkish Provinces. The peace that is 
established, or about to be established, between 
the parties te this affair, is not, however, the 
peace of Europe; it is but a truce for the con- 
tinent, and we will hear. more of it anon. 

Exports to America from England are crowd- 
ing the wharves, so that the exporters are cast- 
ing lots for their chance of immediate ship- 
ment ; some thirty millions of American stocks 
and bonds are looking anxiouely for purchasers 
in England, and there is a pressure in the New 
York money market—all which. signifies that 
we do not pay as we go. [tis not so difficult 
to keep our merchandise account square, while 
we pay the difference in bonds.and stocks ; but 
when these don’t go, and when they are to be 
paid up, the real balance against us is felt. 

President Pierce said in his inaugural, in a 
very roundabout abandance of words, never- 
theless very emphatically, that the right of our 
citizens, however poor or undistinguished, to 
‘stand unabashed even in the» presence of 
princes,” shall be vindicated; that they cannot 
wander.so far from home that he, the Presi- 
dent, would not see that no. rude hand, &c., &c., 
is laid upon them with impunity. . The Costa 
case is ready for him; and now we have an- 
other account to settle, in the matter of Capt. 
Gibson, just escaped from imprisonment by the 

Datch authorities in East India. Mr. Soulé, 
in his speech to the “free Cubans” who sere- 
naded him the other evening at New: York, 
carried the chances of American involvement 
in European affairs a little further, even, than 
this pledge of the President. 
ing of the condition of affairs in Rurope, that 
this country has a power that will one day be 
felt all over the world ; perhaps, even now, the 
great antagonistic elements of the Old’World 
want but a whisper from the New, to decide 
the question of peace or war. That sounds to 
us like an extract from one of Kosiuth’s speech- 
es. And he added, Wherever suffering and 
wrong and injustice.is, there will I lift up my 

Yojce against it; there shall the voice of an 

American citizen be heard, in aid of the op- | 

pressed. Stick to that, Mr. Soulé; stick to it 

like a many and giye the present Administra- 
tion a chance to redeem the country. from the 
deep disgrace which the last inflicted upon it. 

Even filibusterism has something in it; Fill- 

moreism was such a nothing that even a little 

international felony would have helped its 
character into consideration. That shabby. 
dignified, do-nothing dynasty was oily once'| 
bold, and then it was mean—it passed the Fu- 
gitiye Slave Law; and, having nothing else to- 
do that it was fit for, it turned its face to the 
wall to die; but, as the butcher said in apology 
for his lean beef, “it didn’t exnctl: 
kind 0’ gi’n out.” Alas; for whigge 
ance, and compromise, If we can’t have what 


is right, let us have something else that i some- 
ene ae, EE 


thin g. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The Africa has arrived, 


With dates to the 


30th J uly. 


There seems to be nothing for it but a quer. : 
tel with Austria, Another Hungarian, nieame | (GE 2 Lehg. 
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| visedly endorse. Its intrinsic qual 
_| serve this high praise ; but there are other things |’ 


Bearing sheaves for the garner of virtue and peace, 
Shall receive the glad palm all the valiant have won, 
Whose brilliance the Future shall ever increase, — 


} not stolen ; it pays its contributors, and it does 


otherwise and él ¢ acquired and deserved ; 
it is not engaged in the ugly business of break- 
ing down our native periodical literature for 
the million, g the market with more 

than Graham and Godey, while they 
pay for their matter, and afford it for the same 
money; and it is not so sneaking and slavish as 
‘the great Pecksniffian monthly with which it so 


-generously and bravely contends for popular 












































‘which greatly increase our regard for 
. In size and character of contents it 
class periodical, and its authorship is 






ia. o firet 


not humbug its readers with their reputation 







support. iyo 

Especially we like Putnam, because, while 
it does some sort of justice to American au- 
thorship, and something to encourge it, the 
pitch and drift of its articles put it into the 
place that is waiting to be well occupied. We 
do not say that its writers fally reach the mark 
that the publishers aim at, but we do see that 
the aim is well and steadily maintained, and 
we cheerfully acknowledge that the best talent | 
of the country within their reach is employed. 
Unfortunately, our currency literature is in 
the main, of the parisitic species ; the colonial 
character still clings to it. The Putnams are 
doing what they can to deliver us from our de- 
pendency, and we give them our thanks and 
blessing for the effort. The editor seems to us 
to be all right, and growing at that; and the 
rank and file writers make a very fair show of 
metal and manhood. The author of the Poti- 
phar Papers, for ‘instance, can’t be beat in his 
line, and the writer of “Works of American 
Sipirenel”. omen co near to statésmanship 
himself that he knows “ there is.no fixed poli 
tical science, no absolute and unchangeable 
principles, that haye yet been disco 2 
This is exactly true of the systems in vogue— 
of the systems for which the subjects of his ar- 
ticle were renounced for knowing so much 
about! It was.a bold, honest declaration of 
the French physiologist, Majendie, when, in his 
elementary book, he wrote the chapter on the 
Spleen in these words: “ Functions unknown,” 
and there dropped it, and set about discovering 
something to teach, instead of going on with 
pages of nothing to say. It is absolutely funny 
to think of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, get- 
ting an immortal fame out of an immortal 
wrangle—immortal a parte post, as well as a 
parte ante’ The next best thing to giving us 
a system of “ absolute and unchangeable prin- 
ciples,” is owning up that we have none. That 
will put the boys on inquiry, and leave the old- 
sters to hurry up the monuments and get on 
the epitaphs—they will do for historical mile- 
stones, The E ans built pyramids to be 
wondered at, “not used ; and then they built 
palaces to lié in when they were mummied. 
That was their only chance for posthumous 
perpetuity. They didn’t want to be “buried 
out of our sight”—they said, we still live, and 


va 







they ‘hey are welcome to the 
spice, and may keep it as it keeps them. The 
Barnums will attend to them. But we want 


men that will, hold. together without the 
bitumen and bandages of antiquity. So, “more 
power to your elbow,” Messrs. Putnam & Com- 
‘pany, and let us have the best you can do, for 
we need it badly. E. 





We see, by a oice in tbe Christian Press, 
that the directors of this ins 
$2. They solicit funds to enable them to per- 
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_,. | geene was appalling in the extreme; the shrieks 
’ | of the wounded and dying made the blood run 
“}eold. As far as can be ascertained, about 
| twenty men, Women, and children, were killed 


‘fully mangled, that no hope is entertained for 
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instantly, and some twelve or fifteen so dread- 


their lives. Many others slightly, and some 
dangerously injured. . Most of the killed and 
wounded are from Uxbridge and Whitinsville. 
On the Uxbridge train, the third passenger 
ear leaped over the second, killing three per- 
sons, who were escaping from the windows. 
The collision occurred near Pawtucket, and 
it is now ascertained that twelve lives are lost, 
and about twenty-five more or less injured. 
The accident is attributed to the Uxbridge 
train being out of time; and it is said the con- 
ductor’s watch was out of order. The collision 
was terrible. 

It becomes a serious question—Should not 
Legislatures require all companies which ap- 
ply for-charters, to lay double tracks? In this 
way collisions would be avoided. + * 


—_—— aa 


SUMMARY. 


« Ashland,” the home of Hon. Henry Clay, 
will be offered for sale at auction on 20th of 
September, by his executors. The advertise- 
ment says, “A number of Slaves and thorough 
bred Horses will also be sold at the same time 
and place.” Mr. Clay, at the time of his death, 
was President of the Colonization Society. 
Mount Vernon.—A correspondent of the In- 
telligencer proposes to be one of two hundred 
to raise one thousand dollars each for the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon—“the property and its 
sacred remains to be secured by deed to the 
People of the United States, and to be under 
the control of the Government of the United 
States so long as the Government shall remain 
a Republican Government.” 

Senator Gwin.—The Pacific (San Francisco) 
publishes a pungent address to this functionary, 
and calls upon him to resign. We copy the 
the closing paragraph : 

_» “Sir, there.is. but one way you can save what 
honor may now have, and perchance re- 
gain what you have lost—Resign, and submit 
yourself to a new election. You have dared for 
honor’s sake to face a leaden bullet ; dare now 
for honor’s sake to face a paper ballot. Thi 
last would test your bravery. It might prove 
you to be the man we once took you to be. 
“Many Citizens— 
—many more that it would make you comfort- 
able to know.” 

Senator Gwin will probably not resign, deem- 
ing a “bird in the hand worth two in the bush.” 
Will he be permitted to hold his seat as Sen- 
ator ? 

” M. Ampere has been travelling in the United 
States, and is writing letters to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, some of which have been trans- 
lated for the American press. His last ietter 
contains sketches of views in the South. While 
in New Orleans he was shown a hand-bill. He 
says: “A hand-bill which I met with shows 
me that I am in Louisiana, and not in New 
England. This hand-bill, in large capitals, an- 
nounces a sale of lands and slaves, as if they 
were two things of the same nature. One of 
the slaves to be sold is represented as an idiot— 
to sell an idiot!” 


Massachusetts A correspondent of the T'ri- 
bune discusses the probable nominees for Gov- 
ernior in this State at the ensuing election. He 
Says: 

The Free-Soilers will doubtless nominate 


Henry Wilson as their candidate, and he will 
make a good run. Mr. Wilson is a remarka- 


him. It has been fashionable in certain circles 
to speak of him, contemptuously, as the “ Nat- 
ick Cobbler,” because, although yet within the 
age of 40, he has worked many years on the 
bench as a shoe-maker. Mr. Wilson was a 
strong and untiring Whig until 1848, when 
Gen. Taylor was nominated, when he backed 
off the Whig platform, and made a pilgrimage 
to Buffalo; and although opposed to the nomi- 
nation of Van Buren, he supported it after it 


Legislature, was President of the Senate in 
1852, ran for Congress last fall and was defeat- 
ed, was ¢ a member of the late Constitu- 
loading tactician of the wsjority fa it. He has 

c @ majority in it. He has 
served in the militis, oat reached the 
Brigadier-General. If these do not 
r Governor, what do? 
yall means, let the Inde- 
pmominate Henry Wilson. 
» The Tribune advises the 
Whigs not to nominate a candidate who is hos- 
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_ There are more the co Chinese 
in California, ‘and an act passed by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature for the collection of the for- |. 
eign miners’ tax haa been printed in the Chinese 
language for their-use. bi 


M. Bodiseo, it is said, wait2d upon Secretary 
Marey on Sunday D d complained 
bitterly of a publication in the Union respect- 
ioe the Costa affair, declaring him a felon, &c. 

e attempts of the Russian minister to muz- 
ale the American press meet with no favor in 
any quarter. Notwithstanding the Baltimore 


Rae). cae ee fare ee eB 
“The yellow fever at ew Orleans is terrible— 
it amounts to a plague. Qn the 5th inst. there 
were in that city 238 deaths—208 from yellow 
fever ; on the 6th, 240—195 from: yellow fever ; 
on the 7th, 230—204 from yellow fever. The 
cities of Washington and Baltimore are col- 
lecting funds for the sufferers. The telegraph 
reports as follows : ce Sae 
New Orleans, Aug. 11.—The deaths on Sun- 
day were 162; on Hionday, 193; on Tuesday, 
164; on Wednesday, 195; showing a total of 
717 for the four days. 
New Orleans, Aug. 13.—The mortality has 
been a little on the decline for the last three 
days, ranging from 205 to 225, as the total 
number of deaths per day. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The Star of the West arrived at~New York 
on 9th inst. The Alta California gives the pro- 
ceedings of a State Reform Convention, to put 
down the official corruption so rife in that 
country, It also gives the following items: 
James Collier, former: itor of this port, 
has been indicted by rand Jury of the 
county for feloniously using money belonging 
to the United States, 

On the 2d inst., Lola Montez and P. P. Hull, 
Esq’, were married at the Mission Dolores. 

“the mammoth tree in.Calaveros county, the 
greatest and most wonderful production of the 
vegetable kingdom ever known, has been sac- 
rilegiously cut down for speculative purposes. 
Six months ago, where now stands the hand- 
some village of “Ione Valley,” there was not a 
house; now there are substantial dwelling 
houses, hotels, a church, livery stable, saw- 
mills, &e. 

A Chinese church is to be built in this city, 
42 by 45 feet, three stories high. It will be 
devoted to moral and religious instruction, un- 
der the superintendence of Geo. Athei, of the 
See Yup company. 

A new and beautiful edifice, recently erected 
by the members ofthe First Congregational 
Church in this city, was dedicated with the 
usual ceremonies, on the 10th. 

Fires.—The beautifal village of Freneh Cor- 
ral was almost annihilated by fire on the 8th 
instant. Loss estimated at $50,000. 

The town of Ophir was reduced to ashes on 
the 12th inst. Loss $80,000. 

The Reform State Convention, which met at 
Sacramento on the Sth, made the following 
rominations: For Governor—Wm Waldo; for 
Lieutenant Governor—Henry Eno, of Calaveros; 
for Justice of the Supreme Court—Tod Robin- 
son, of Sacramento; for Attorngy General—Da- 
vid K. Newell, of El Dorado; for Comptroller— 
Gilbert E. Winters, of Yuba; for Treasurer— 
Samuel Knight, of San Joaquin; for Surveyor 
General—Selim E. Woodworth, of Monterey ; 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction—Sher- 
man Day, of Santa Clara. 

Of Judge Robinson, nominated on the above 
ticket for Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
Pacific Statesman says: 

“Rumor says the Judge now holds slaves in 
Sacramento. His friends say they remain with 
him voluntarily. To have raised the question 
[in the Convention] would have been a viola- 
tion of the Compromise ; so the Convention was 
left iff ignorance.” 


There is great dissatisfaction at the nomina- 
tion of Bigler for Governor, and we should not 
be astonished at Waldo’s election. * 


West Inpia Emancipation.—The anniver- 
sary of this event was celebrated on the Ist 
instant, at Madison, Indiana, aa,we learn from 
a correspondent. About 250 men, women, and 
children, joined in the procession. A Mr, Clark, 
a colored man from Cincinri@ti, delivered a 
clear and forcible address. A similar meeting 
was also held at Waukegan, Illinois. * 





INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENTS. 


OHIO, 

Knox County.—A. Convention of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy of this county was held at 
Mt. Vernon on the 4th inst. M. C. Furlong, 
Chairman ; J. B. Galusha, Secretary. Suitable 
resolutions were adopted. Joseph W. Vance 
was recommended for State Senator, and Ar- 
chibald Greenlee for the Legislature. The 
following county ticket was. nominated.: 


Treasurer—J. Bonar; Recorder—!.. Chad- 
wick-; Commissioner —Geo. McFarland ; In- 
firmary Director—Robert Dawson ; Board of 
Equalization—Henry Boynton. 


Putnam County.—A meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy was lately held at Ottawa, 
which adjourned to meet at the same place on 
the 17th inst, 


VERMONT. |< 

Essex county.—The Independent Democracy 
of Essex county met in convention on the 29th 
ult., and nominated the following ticket: 

For Senators—Ira Witters; of Milton ; John 
Parker, of Westford; George Chittenden, of 
Williston, For Judges—-S. M. Parsons, of 
Burlington; Samuel B. Kennedy, of Bolton. 
For State’s Attorney—Levi Underwood, of Bur- 
lington, For Judge of Probate*William H. 
French, of Williston. For Sheriff—N. P. Bow- 
man, of Barlirigton. For High Bailiff—Wm. 
Brown, of Williston. ae 

J. 8. Adams, S. Huntington, and C. C. Briggs, 
were appointed County Committee. 

_ Windham County.—An Independent Demo- 
cratic Convention was held at Newfane on the 
5th inst. Wm. R. Shafter, Chairman ; C. H. 


coffer, whig ; 9th, Emerson Etheridge, whig ; 


To the Editor of the National Era; 


4. 


: _—Andrew Johnson, dem., is eleot- j 
ed by a large majority. The Congressional 
delegation will stand—democrats 6, whigs 4, 

dem. ; 2d.| 


thus : 

ist “district. Brookins Campbell, 
W. M. Churchwell, dem. ; 3d. Sam A. Smith, | 
dem. ; 4th. E. L. Gardenhire, dem. ; 5th. Chas, 
Ready, whig ; 6th. George W. Jones, dem ; 7th. 
Stephen C. Pavatt, dem.; 8th. Felix K. Zolli- 


10th. Edwm M. Yerger, whig. 


North Carolina.—The returns indicate the 
election of the following gentlemen to Con- 
gress—3 democrats, 4 whigs, and 1 independ- 
ent : 

ist district. H. M. Shaw, dem. ; 2d. Thomas 
Ruffin, dem.; 3d. Wm. 8. Ashe, dem.; 4th. 
Sion .H. Rogers, whig; 5th. John Kerr, w ig; 
6th. Richard C. Puryear, whig; 7th. Jas. W. 
Osborn, whig ; 8th. ‘Thos. L. Clingman, ind. 
Texas.—The election for Governor is 80 close 
that it is yet undecided who is elected. The 
Legislature will be democratic. George W. 
Smythe and D. W. R. Scurry, democrats, are 
elected to Congress. * 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hot Weather, and its Consequences—Franken- 
stein’s Panorama of Niagara—A New Po- 
litaco-Reformartory Movement on Foot, §c.— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Dramatically—Its Per- 
formance at the National Theatre—Attempt 
at Description of its Wondrousdffect, §c., §c. 
New York, August 13th, 1853. 


The weather has been very hot most of this 
week, the thermometer indicating as high as 
100 degrees in the shade, and yet it has not 
been so morbific as [ have known cooler weath- 
er to be. There is not that sulphurous close- 
ness which sometimes prevails, and under the 
influence of which every fibre of the muscular 
system seems prostrated, and we feel like sink- 
ing into the grave every moment. I observe 
that most persons perspire freely; this is an 
indication that care as to diet, and avoidance 
of the direct rays of the midday sun, will carry 
one through with reasonable assurance of es- 
caping disease. Judging by this tendency here, 
[ should not be inclined to anticipate cholera 
soon. It is always preceded and accompanied 
by the more oppressive atmospheric closeness 
mentioned above. We have quite a large num- 
ber of deaths from coup de soliel, and from 
drinking cold water at the wrong time, and in 
too large quantities. These latter cases have 
been confined mostly to the users of intoxica- 
ting drinks, which prepare the stomach for 
such a catastrophe, for reasons which I ex- 
plained in a former letter. I have only to add, 
that I think the lives “of most people are in 
their own hands, to be dashed away or pre- 
served, as they may choose in wisdom or folly. 
No person who visits this city should fail to 
see a magnificent, and to nature faithful, pan- 
orama of Niagara, now being exhibited at 
Hope Chapel. This is the great work on 
which Mr, F. D. Frankenstein, formerly of 
Cincinnati, has been engaged for so many 
years—nine, at least, I believe. This pano- 
rama exhibits the great cataract and its sur- 
roundings at all seasons and under almost 
every conceivable phase of its wodrousness, In 
Harper’s Magazine for August there is an arti- 
cle descriptive of Fiagara, illustrated by. about 
a hundred copies from Frankenstein’s original 
drawings, of which people who never expect to 
witness the enchanting movements of the dia- 
rama itself would do well to pessess themselves. 
It is worth alone more than the cost of the 
number containing it. 

A politico-reformatory movement has been 
commenced in this city, which promises to do 
a good work for the State and the nation, while 
promoting the so much needed city reform. 
The history of it stands about thus: A number 
of individuals have been in conference, for 
some time past, with reference to a political 
reform movement, designed to aid the present 
tendency of the popular thought and feeling 
toward city reform, and also to promote reform 
in the workings of National and State affairs 
generally. Their conferences were had in pri- 
vate until Thursday evening ; then they met, 
pursuant to a public call, in Washington Hall, 
Hester street, and organized a preliminary 
meeting. On motion of Victor Hannot, Dr. 
James Boyle was called to the chair, and John 
White was appointed Secretary. Mr. White, 
as chairman of a committee previously appoint- 
ed, read a well-written and interesting address, 
(which was unanimously adopted,) setting forth 
the grievances of the times—such as Slavery 
propagandism by foreign conquest, land mo- 
nopoly, intemperance, bribery and corruption 
in dispensing official contracts, &c., and pro- 

ing ® mass convention, at the Hall of the 
echanics’ Institute, on the 6th of September, 
to consider the ways and means of Reform. | 
send you a copy of this address, Speeches were 
made by Messrs. Boyle, Young, and Snodgrass, 
and others. Neither of these gentlement went 
beyond an approval of the principles of the 
address. No foreshadowing of the plan of ope- 
rations in contemplation were given by these 
gentlemen, or others who were doubtless more 
conversant with the whole matter ; so we shall 
have to await the developments of a scheme of 
Reform which certainly promises well, as I 
have already intimated. But the most striking 
phase of the reformatory world, at present, is 
resented at the National Theatre of this city, 
in a six-act drama of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
This is creating a most decided furore. Not- 
withstanding the heat of the weather, ever 
inch of the space from the third tier to the pit 
is occupied by eager people, of both sexes and 
all ages and conditions, mingled ther after 
a fashion of perfectly democratic ea 
which is altogether a novelty at-the National ; 
for you must understand that this is one of the 
“ People’s Theatres,” and that it has not been 
regarded, heretofore, by the elite, as a proper 
place for their exclusive class, In fact, aided 
by some articles in the Tribune, lately, the 
place has come to be regarded as unholy 
ground, where not even less exclusiveness “re- 
spectable people” were to be allowed to go 
without losing caste. But since the appear- 
ance of these articles, the same paper has 
given an editorial description of the play of 
“Uncle Tom,” which has helped to bring 
about a most decided reaction. Now eyerybody 
desires to go, and seeks an excuse to go to the 
National; and it is curious to notice the trouble 
they put themselves to, to get leave of public 
opinion !—that tyrant from whose deci- 
sion an appeal is s0 difficult. To effec 
this, they get up a “ party,” in order Aan} 
one another oh er while there, an 
terwards, when the 
ou go to that theatre 
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y G. C. the latter by Cordelia How- 
ard, a child of apparently six or seven 
only, whose father (G. C,, Howard) Arred 
that of Topsy. I haye no room for criticism 
now. In fact, the tremendous effect has not 
sufficiently worn off for success, if I should try. 
But I must s 
has been extremely lucky. Never was greater 


her rapt attitudes, as he sings to her of “de 
¥ t are to bear 
ood people to heaven on golden or 
isten to her prattlings to Unsle Tom, whose 
name she pronounces all musically, you begin 
to think the real Eva before you, as a cher- 
ished little one whom you had seen before, and 
to realize that an angel is not only “ whisper- 
ing” to you in the language of the song, but 
sending to you, through him, messages of an- 
gelic love. 

And then, Uncle Tom’s trusting faith in his 
Saviour! It is ee out gloriously. As he 
appears unconsciously before the audience, ex- 
horting his “kind master,” St. Clair, to “taste 
ob de Lord’s goodness,” the whole audience a: 
plauds, as people might applaud in as truly 
religious spirit in the church, just as they 
shout, now, in a Methodist meeting, the very 
“ Bowery boys” joining it with thezr “ Amen,” 
the “ Hey, hey /” 

Thus a singular admixture of the scenes of 
the “stage,” and the emotions of the “altar,” 
is effec And thus the ignorant but pious 
slave becomes @ most powerful preacher to 
hundreds who have never heard the technical 
gospel preached in their lives; and Anti-Sla- 
very Truth, the handmaid of Christianity, the 
spirit of antithesis in the heart, is incompati- 
ble with true worship, is poured into open 
souls, to show its fruits there, in some degree, 
and in some form or other. 

And this is only the continuation of the won- 
der-workings of a single unpretending novel! 
Where is the blessed mission of the book to 
end? Where are its @ollateral influences to 
stop? It has caused thousands to discover that 
they had such a phrenological organ as Ideal- 
ity, which could co-work with Benevolence, if 
permitted, and that fiction is a want of its ap- 
petite, which may be suppressed in the aged, 
but for which the young must and will have 
food, in some form or other! These thousands 
are now seeking out other good books of the 
“novel” class. Will Mrs. Stowe have worked 
the same revolution with respect to the thea- 
tres? This is a curiously important question, 
the settlement of which may perhaps be aided 
by the statement of the fact that, not only are 
consistent church members in attendance 
nightly at the National, but find their pastors 
there in dieguise! So stands the matter; ra- 
ther, so it goes at the present time of writing. 
Where it will stop, I will not venture to pre- 
dict. INDICATOR. 


Maryianp.—Hon. T. W. Ligon, late M: C., 
is nominated for Governor, by the Demoeratic 
Convention ; Wm. Pinckney White, for Comp- 
troller, and Samuel Robert for Lottery Com- 
missioner. The Convention did not, endorse 
the Administration of Mr. Pierce.’ Whatdoes 


this mean? aah ad 





Miss Wormeley, whose appeal for the Vir- 
ginia slaves we published last week, has col- 
leated $2,055. She informs the New York 
Journal of Commerce that several gentlemen in 
Baltimore have undertaken to see the business 
part of the affair arranged satisfactorily. * 





CAMPAIGN MERTINGS IN STATE OF ONIO. 


The calls are so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in every 
county of the State, that the Committee feel com- 
pelled to recall some of the appointments, in order to 
comply as far as possible with these calls. We there- 
fore assign but one meeting to each county of the fol- 
lowing series, with but two exceptions. 

Now, make a grandrally at our single county meet- 
ings, which will occur in the following order : 

St. Clairsville, Belmont county, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 24. 

Cadiz, Harrison county, Thursday, August 25. 

Carrollton, Carroll county, Friday, August 26. 

Steubenville, Jefferson county, Saturday, August 27. 

Salem, Columbiana county, Monday, August 29. 

Canfield, Mahoning county, Tuesday, August 30. 

Warren, Trumbull-county, Wednesday, August 31. 

Jefferson, Ashtabula county, Thursday, September 
Ist. 

Painesville, Lake county, Friday, September 2. 

Chardon, Geauga county, Saturday, September 3. 

Ravenna, Portage county, Monday, September 5. 

Massillon, Stark county, Teusday, September 6. 

Akron, Summit county, Wednesday, September 7. 

Cleveland, Thursday, September 8. 

Elyria, Lorain county, Friday, September 9. 

Medina, Medina county, Saturday, September 10, 

Wooster, Wayng county, Monday, September 12. 

We will announce no further appointments until 
we confer with Mr. Lewis. We fear that Coshocton, 
Holmes, and Tuscarawas, for the want of time, will 
have to be omitted, unless we can procure other 
speakers to visit them. 3 

Mr. Chase will meet Mr. Lewis at Portsmouth, and 
continue with him for several days. The names of 
other speakers will be announced in due time. 

Friends, without the most urgent reasons, we can- 
not consent to change these appointments. Confusion 
is always the result of such changes. 

J. H. COULTER, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


FREE DEMOCRACY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ; 


A grand Mass Convention of the New Hampshire 
Free Democracy will be held at Wolf borough Bridge, 
on Wednesday, August 24th, at ten o'clock, A. M. 

Hon. John P. Hale, Hon. Amos Tuck, Hon. Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts, and other eloquent speakers, 
will be present, and address the Convention. : 

Arrangements have been made for half-price fare 
over the Cocheco railroad, from Dover ; over the Bos- 
ton, Concord, and. Montreal road, and. by beth of the 
steamboats on the lake. | MESES ESS Rene 

Spacious hotels at the lake will afford ample ac: 
‘eommodations to all who may desire to tarry a day or 
‘two in that beautiful locality, = ee 

‘Ladies are particularly invited to attend. 

Friends of Freedom, let there be a general rally—a 
that wil Granite State is arousing 
hii ‘gallantly ; 








®| of New York are requested to 


each district, to attend a State Convention, » 
| assemble at the city of Syracuse on Wednesday, fae 
ist day of August, 1853, at 12 o'clock, noon, forthe 


oularly taaley. The firedy fo eodined 1 


the part of St, Clair, while her mother takes | fai 





ay, that in his Eva the manager | ~ 


between -t , 
many of them large. “Pile 
ing in Remington place. Per farther particulars, in- 


quire of Mrs. Hardie, No. 3 Manhattan place, - 
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administer it aceording :o 

g each phial. It nevor 

; ‘Whe following testimony, in see 
’s Celebrated Vormifuge, was handed us a 

e ago; 

§ New Yorx, November 16, 1852. 

A friend of mine purchased and administered one 














pooua ina a ites npliete and “gE bottle of McLANE’S ORLEBRATED VERMIFUGE 
witebiig her by has inp thy for Uncle Tom, to a child of her’s, four, ye d, which brought away 


hundred ‘worms— 
lel well, and liv- 


P.S. Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermifuge, also Dr. 
McLane’s Liver Pills can now be had at all respect a- 


ble Drug Stores in the United States. 


OG> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 


and ‘take none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, are worthless, 








NEW YORK.CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
HE next term of this institution will commence 
October 31, 1853. Another new building, to ac- 

commodate two hundred students, will be ready at 

this time. The rooms are large, and furnished with 

convenient clothes presses: ° 


2 
TUITION, PER QUARTER. 





Common English branches - 2 : - $3.00 
Higher English branches : : ° - 4.00 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew - * - = §.00 
Incidental expenses ; - E - - 025 
EXTRAS. 

French, German, Spanish, and Italian, each - 3.00 
Lessons on Piano - - - - . - 6.00 
Use of Piano. = - - . - : -.. 20 
Drawing and Painting, each - 3 ‘ a. ge SD 
Monochromatic and Tissue Flowers, each - 2,50 
Vocal Music, three lessons a week - : - 150 
Ornamental Needle Work ‘and Worsted Flow- 

ers, each : - - = . -» 1°60 
Oil Paixting and Wax Flowers and Fruit,each 5.00 
Lessons on Guitar - - - - + = 3.00 
Use of Guitar - . : - - - - 1.00 
Board, Washing, Room Furnished, per week -. 1.12 
Fuel, per week 2 - - 3 - as | J 
Board, Washing, Room furnished, Fuel. Inci- 

dental Expenses, and Tuition in Com- 

mon English Branches, per quarter - 17.00 


THE FACULTY 
Will consist of twenty professors and teachers. 


This school posses the elements of the best schovls 
in the country, and has as extensive a course of in- 
struction. 
There are in attendance now 180 classical students, 
most of whom intend to enter the new college, one of 
the buildings of which will be finished for the next 
term, October. 31st. Students can now engage their 
rooms in the college, and pursue the college course 
under the instruction of the Faculty of the Semina:y. 
The collegé proper will open September 1, 1854. 
We feel inclined to urge young men to commence 
a college course, as the terms on which the new col- 
lege offers a thorough college-education are such as 
to meet the case of the mos: indigent 
The whole expense for board, washing, fuel} roc m 
rent, and contingent expenses, per year, to those who 
have a scholarship, will be the small sum of $65 75. 
Scholarships are sold to entitle the purchaser to1u- 
ition in the college for four years for. $20, for twenty 
years for $50, fifty years tor $100. 
The terms and vacations are 80 arranged as to have 
a long vacation of fourteen weeks come in the winter 
season. By this arrangement, thé students have an 
opportunity to, teach three and a half months, wiib- 
out any loss of time... They-will thus procure enough 
to meet their expenses, except for books and clothe, 
for the entire year. 
Stadents will be conveyed to and from Albany, at 
the commencement and close of each term, free.” - 
For further particulars, address 

ALONZO FLACK, Principal, 
Aug. 18—° Charlotteyille, Schoharie co., N. Y. 


THE MAN OF A THOUSAND YEARS. 
ISAAC T. HOPPER. 
A TRUE LIFE. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


‘i thrilling work is the biography of one of the 
most remarkable men the world has ever sean. 
His deeds of philanthropy and merey, covering a pe- 
riod of nearly four-score years, endeared him not oly 
to the thousands who were the immediate participants 
of his beneficence, but to all who knew him. 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but ox- 
erted itse!f among the most degraded and abandoned, 
regardless of color or condition. In the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and New York, where his active life was 
mostly spent, thousands upon thousands can bear tes- 
timony to his nobleness of soul, and his entire devo- 
tion to the interests of suffering huwanity. 

With truth he may be called the HOWARD OF 
AMERICA. Mrs. Curxp haying spent several ye.us 
in his family, and being perfectly iliar with his 
history, of all others, was the person. to write ‘A 
TRUE LIFE” of the noble man, and her task has 
been performed in her best manner. 

“A True Lirn,” trdeed, was the life of ISAAC T. 
HOPPER, and Mrs. Cutty has presented it trz ly. 
Scarely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but 
was familiar with his form and features, ag he was 
seen from day to day tripping through the great:thor- 
ouglhifares, and threading the narrow lanes and }y- 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might rescue them from crime and degrada- 
tion, and administer comfort and solace and heaven- 
ly cherities to the distressed and suffering. The poor, 
bunted, fugitive slave found in hima friend ever 
ready and never weary. hn 

We intend to publish this work early in August. 
It will make an elegant 12mo. of about 500 pages, 
with a full length portrait and. a modallion likeness, 
on steel, of Mr. Hopper. Retail price, $1.25, bound 
in cloth. Te 

z the time of the death of the venerable and ox- 
-cellent man, numerous n pp in papers of 
all parties and sects, We make ae googly from 


the New York Etrath” 
oad T. Hopper, whose placid, he- 


“The ve 
nevolent @ has so long irradiated almost every 
public meeting for doing good, and whose name, in- 
perce and lab 4 have been itl ome vip oh 
tolie s ity and constancy to humanity, on 
Friday we ine advanced age. He tise Quaker 
of that early sort illustrated by such philan’ ists 
as Anthony Benezet, Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, 
bas jt tae ‘ 7o fj 
e was a most self-denying, patient, loving frien 

of the poor, and the suffering of eve Mad; oka his 
life was an unbroken history ot cenge. - Thous- 
ands of hearts will feel a touch ef at the news of 
his death, for fow men have so. @ Wealth in the 
Mepings of the , and the grateful remembrance 
of kindness and benevolence, as he.” 

The New York Times contained the {ol- 


lo ¢ 2 a: gee es * 
tN Most of our readers will mind, in conngc- 
tion with the the name of . Hopper, the ecm. 
pact, well-knit figure of a er gentleman, appar- 
Srotnsshithed af the BRIGME TEN, kad thaciae be bis 
rown ¢| the ‘cut, and on hi 
e manly face the i That benttamiace 
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e 49 oe 
rose in. wonder and surprise, 
For never had my waking eyes 
A being of such beauty seen. 











And alabaster, brighter, vaster, 
Thar halls of any mort t 


mo} 


alae Sst: 2 
They crowned me king; and 
An icy chalice of dew was brought,» . 
_ And given my fevored lips to'drink; 
And while T sipped, and seemed to sink 
Inebriate at the fay-queen’s feet — 
Upon a sea-green tufted seat, ~ 
She fondly folded ‘mein her arms, 
. 6 Oh ys the rms 
Of her glowing bosom, soft and white! 
And faries, sent like shafts of light 
- Through floating clouds of incense, broke 
"A chain of wreaths of lenves of oak, 
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ae | woke. beneath the: , dim ee 
And bended branch: ‘me cast. 


















Apolo, who long before 
+ eS costs 






ng’s dusky threshold sate, 
ead ain of my dream were gone. 
I woke to fin | myself alone 
T woke, sind stood im the solei 


Tn Doar ere 


nsical rustling making, 
Then lightly up the linden sprung. - 
" € —— — . ee ei 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 
a as Ay 
MANUAL OF SOUTHERN 
: SUBJECT OF SLA ; 


_ Being a Compiation from the Writings of | eighteen years yet unexpired ; subject, however, 
Washangton, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 453 tax Wf Cokaiees dinoied to impose it, 


whose names are consecrated in the affections 
ther “the Debates in the 

ral and State Conventions which framed | fices used by self-interested persons to carry on 
‘onstitution of the United | this trade; and the petition from New York 

which ocourred in the first Con- | states a case that may require the considera- 


be mes are consecrate 
_ dnd ratified the Ci 





_ gresses which sat during the Administration | tion of Congress, If anything is within the 
cS i off feneral Washin extracts from | Federal authority to restrain such violation of 
~~ the Debate in ‘the in | the rights of nations and of mankind, as is sup 


: Virginia Leg 
1832 ; with various letters, judicial decisions, $c. 
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- ANNALS OF CONGRESS... 

_. Tuorspay, Fesrvary 11, 1790. 
om ye - a * 


| being 


“| Bat, sir, the : 
| upon the me 


* + the members who represent that part of the 






































































ON THE 


‘BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


presented the following 





0 80: u : ale 
consider tha’ a ee 


ge Ee ep ead 

med at, and are on’ ari 0 anity 0 
heard before the quostion Pistermined. 

I flatter myself gentlemen will not press the 


to our usual mode of p. ocedure. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons. If we were now to deter- 
mine the final question, the observation of the 
yentleman from South Carolina would apply. 

t question does not touch 
‘of the case; it is merely to re- 
fer the memorial to a committee, to consider 
what is proper to be done. Gentlemen, there- 
fore, who do not mean to oppose the commit- 
ment to-morrow, may as well agree to it to- 
day, because it will tend to save the time of 
the House. 

Mr. Jackson wished to know why the second 
reading was to be contended for to-day, when 
it was diverting the attention of the members 
from the great object that was before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? Is it because the feel- 
ings of the Friends will be hurt, to have their 
affair conducted in the usual course of busi- 
ness? Gentlemen who advocate the second 
reading to-day, should respect the feelings of 





+} Union which is principally affected by the 
measure. I believe, sir, that the latter class 
consists of as useful and as good citizens as the 
titioners—men equally friends to the Revo- 
ution, and equally tible of the refined 
sensations of humanity and benevolence. Why, 
then, should such particular attention be paid 
to them, for bringing forward a business of 
questionable policy? If Congress are disposed 
to interfere in the importation of slaves, they 
can take the subject up without advisers, be- 
cause the Constitution expressly mentions all 
the Egon they can exercise on the subject. 

. Sherman suggested the idea of referring 
it to @ committee, to consist of a member from 
each State, because several States had already 
made some ations on this subject. The 
_| sooner the subject was taken up, he thought it 
would be the better. 

Mr. Parker. I hope, Mr. Speaker, the pe- 
tition of these respectable persons will be at- 






pressing the pleasure | feel in finding so con- 
siderable a part of the community attending 
-to matters of such momentous concern to the 
future prosperity and happiness of the people 
of America, I think it my duty, as a citizen 
of the Union, to espouse their cause; and it is 
incumbent upon every member of this House 
} the subject well, and to ascertain what 
done to restrain a practice so nefarious. 
itution has authorized us to levy a 
n the importation of such perso’ 

ss shall Ten ttietine to be admitted. I 

ngly go to that extent ; and if any- 
her can be devised to disecountenance 
consistent with the terms of the Con- 
Pehall cheerfully give it my assent 
























it, Madison. The gentleman from Penn- 

fia {Mr. Fitzsimmons] has put this ques- 
tion On its proper ground. {f gentlemen do not 
mean to oppose the commitment to-morrow, 
they may as well acquiesce in it to-day ; and I 
apprehend gentlemen need not be alarmed at 
any measure it is likely Congress will take ; 
because they will recollect that the Constitu- 
tion secures to the individual States the right 
of admitting, if they think proper, the import- 
ation of slayes into their own territory, for 








of not more than ten dollars on each person. 
The petition, if I mistake not, speaks of arti- 


oy be practised in some parts of the 
nited States, it will certainly tend to the in- 
terest and honor of the community to attempt 
@ remedy, and is a proper subject for our dis- 


advantage of the liberty afforded them by the 
American trade, to employ our shipping in the 
oye trade between Africa and the 

i 
their own by restrictive laws of their nation. 
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“. 9 | manity that woul 
| Another consideration why we should commit 
'| the petition is, that we may give no ground of 


not wish to prevent them * 
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J his a pprentice WwW 
DET eho elaces ofthe Constitution, and the Act of 


tention heretofore bestowed, and the simple na- 


tended to with all the readiness the importance‘ good everywhere else. 
ly o’er us | of its object demands ; and I cannot help ex- 


cussion. It may be, that foreigners take the 


est In- 
when they are restrained from employing 


is: |alarm by a serious opposition, as if we were 
tions, is. woke to take measures that,were unconstitu- 
ne |tional. is 
true | Mr. Stone feared that, if.Congress took any 
hear ea indicative of an intention to interfere 
alluded to, it would 
value very considerably, and might be 
to a great number of the citizens, par- 
rly ih the Southern States. He thought 
ot was ot gener concern, and that 
rs nO more right to interfere 
n any other members of the com- 
. It was an unfortunate circumstance | a good share’ 
aith | that it was the disposition of religious sects to 
ose | imagine they understood the rights of human 
“ an all the world besides ; and 
io op i be meddling 
they had nothing to 
tion relates to a subject of a 
, it ought to lie on the table as 
e would never consent to refer 
petitioners were exclusive- 
pose there was a petition to 


of | lakes with which they are interspersed: These 
your | lakes abound with fh 
»| then their outlets form beautiful streams for 





Kanr, J.—I have had my attention called to 


Congress of 1793 and 1850, providing for the 
rendition of persons held to labor, and the mode 
of so doing Cften, and the result of the at- 


ture of the question to be decidéd, induce me 
to give my decision now. Taking the words of 
the clause of the Constitution, and those of the 
Act of 1850 alone, there be no difficulty— 
the words are, “ Persons held to service or labor 
in one State under the laws thereof.” Now, I 
know of no words that could more clearly in- 
clude apprentices than those I have quoted, for 
the plain effect of the words of every indenture 
of apprenticeship are to hold the party to ser- 
vice; and if I could go beyond the words of the 
Act of Congress, and those of the article of the 
Constitution, I should say that every considera- 
tion of policy would dictate such a construc- 
tion, because to decide the contrary would be 
to discharge every apprentice in Pennsylvania 
that chose to cross the Delaware, and every 
one elsewhere that repaired to this State, and 
refused to return to his duty. The relation 
created by an indenture of apprenticeship is of 
such a character that minors and orphans, in- 
stead of remaining ignorant and unprotected, 
become acquainted with the arts and sciences, 
and are fitted for the duties of life ; and to. pre-' 
serve such a state of usefulnees the principles 
of extradition should be applied. It is true 
that no case has been cited in which a United 
States Court or Judge has decided this very 
question ; but, perhaps, it is because the master 
has enforced his rights by seizing his appren- 
tice, and conveying him home, that this law, 
and that of 1793, has not been resorted to, and 
the want of use, or non-use, has no influence 
upon the construction of a plainly expressed 
statute. 
It. is equally clear, that though a Judge in 
considering the case of a fugitive slave in con- 
nection with the statute, might, speak only of 
slaves as within its purview, and another, in @ 
case like the present, might speak only of ap- 
prentices; yet each might with propriety use 
the words, “a person held to labor.” It is 
equally to be observed, that no decision has 
been had in which it has been held that the 
words of the Constitution apply only to slaves. 
Most certainly this lad is held by a binding 
under a local proceeding, within the authority 
of any State to provide, and thereby to affect 
ersons within her limits and subject to her 
jurisdiction. The marriage of a minor in Del- 
aware, good by the law of that State, would be 
Now, one of the objects 
of apprenticeship is to prevent pauperism ; and 
a child whose parents are in another and a dis- 
tant State, and who have deserted him, is a 
auper, notwithstanding the fact of his having 
awful protectors, who do not discharge their 
duty to.him, and the disposition of him under 
municipal regulations of the State in which he 
is deserted, is binding on him and his parents 
too. It cannot, however, be said that, in this 
case, the binding was against the father’s will, 
for it is in proof before me that it was with the 
consent of the father, who eent his son to Del- 
aware on trial, to be bound if he was liked, and 
sent him back to that State after he was bound, 
wher, on one occasion, he had absconded. The 
question, therefore, is between the father and 
master on this proof; and it cannot be that 
the father shall stand by and see his son bound 
in another State, to receive education and nur- 
ture, and just when he becomes valuable to a 
master, to take him away ; such a course would 
amount to a positive fraud. The consent is so 
material that it is not going too far to say, that 
if a slaye should come here with his master’s 
consent, and bind himself apprentice, or, being 
here, should so bind himself with the master’s 
consent, in the first case he would not be a fu- 
gitive slave within the meaning of the act of 
Congress, and in the second the master would 
not be allowed to question the validity of the 
indenture. The case, therefore returns to the 
Commissioner for adjudication, he being now 
in pope of my views on the subject. 
elator remanded to the custody of the mar- 
shal.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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MINNESOTA. 


TRAVERSE DES Srovux, 
Minnesota Territory, July 1, 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Traverse des Sioux is beautifully situated on 
the west side of the Minnesota river, about 110 
miles from Mendote, or the mouth. It derives 
its name from the good fording of the river at 
this place, in former times, when the waters 
were low. For some years, however, owing to 
high water, boats have been requisite in cross- 
ing. The town, now laid off and survéyed, is 
not only beautifully, but pleasantly and health- 
fully situated. There is-already im and about 
here a population of some 200 or more souls. 
Some fifty claims were made here last year, 
and perhaps as many more have already been 
made this season. Scores of men are prospect- 
ing along here daily, with the almost univer- 
sal concession that this is the most inviting por- 
tion of the Minnesota Valley. Some of these, 
will, no doubt, put down fast stakes here with 
us. The immigrants to this place are of no 
mean order. Most of them come from the 
Northern and Western States. 

The resources of this place are unequalled 
by any other on the Minnesota river. With a 
rich and fertile soil, fine water privileges, and 
‘of timber, what is to prevent this 
land from yi @ rich reward to the enter- 
prising and virtuous? 

With the exception of a few sand lots within 
the present survey of the town, the land is 
second to none in the Territory. As you leave 
the wharf, and ascend the table land, beach 
after beach, the land improves in quality until 
at the distance of two miles, you find a rich, 
loamy soil of the first quality. The.extent of 


and west, is almost unlimited, so to ; and 
what adds to the beauty as well as the intrinsic 
yalue of those vast prairies, is the beautiful 


of the finest sort, and 
mill-seats and other machinery. These lakes 


; = interspersed with fine, loxuriant islands, 
w 


these black, loamy, rolling prairies on the north: 


oy Ses are studded with the finest growth of 
mer than the | timber, available from the prairies during the 
x entire winter season. Such is the character of 


| had escaped into Pennsylvania, under the Fu- 
‘gitive Law of 1850: . 


















erecting them in the Southern and Eastern 
ao Mr. . Perens sed eo eg on 
the subject; and, by a ent between them, 
the Colonel first fe. gg amendment provi- 
ding for the eregtion of such buildings in St. 
Louis. This was defeated. Mr. Chase then 
followed with 4 similar amendment for erec 
ing such buildings in Cincinnati. It was re- 
jected also. Late at night the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate by the Committee of. the 
Whole; when Mr. Chase, nothing Gems by 
the former defeat, by agreement with Colone 
Benton, united the two propositions in one, and 
offered it again. He supported the motion with 
a few able remarks, and an earnest appeal to 
Senators not longer to delay doing justice to 
the great West. Mr. Benton followed in su 
port of the proposition, and it was adopted in 
the Senate. In the House, however, it was re- 
jected, and again appeared to be lost. In eon- 
sequence, however, of disagreement between 
the two Houses on amendments, the bill bad to 
pass through Committees of Conference. Mr. 
Chase applied to the chairman of the Senate 
committee, and by his influence he was induced 
to use his efforts to persuade the House com- 
mittee to recede from their disagreement. 
These efforts were successful. The House re- 
ceded, and the amendment became a law. We 
have been particular in showing these proceed- 
ings in detail, as they prove what perseverance 
and close attention can accomplish in a legis- 
lative botly. Nor in itself was it a small mat- 
ter. It established a precedent which has since 
been followed by similar appropriations for 
erecting like houses in Pittsburgh and Louis- 
ville.. I¢ is worthy of remark, that Senator 
Underwood, from Kentucky, the only Senator 
then present from that State, opposed and voted 
against the appropriation for the building in 
Cincinnati; but when, at a subsequent session, 
a proposition. was brought before the Senate 
by the Kehtucky Senators for erecting a simi- 
lar building in Louisville, Mr. Chase not only 
voted for it, but spoke in its favor, when the 
Senate was so equally divided that his opposi- 
tion would have defeated the measure. We 
have referred to it particularly, for the purpose 
of making the further remark that Congress 
has seemed to act upon the principle that, be- 
cause the revenue is moafly paid in the Atlan- 
tic cities, that the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment should mostly be made there ; not reflect- 
ing that the great West is the chief consumer 
of our imports, and, in the end, pays the most 
of these duties. We hope that the day is at 
hand when justice will be done to the West by 
the General Government, in the disbursement 
of its revenues. 

When the bill was before the Senate, appro- 
priating land serip in full and final satisfaction 
of Virginia military bounty land warrants, Mr. 
Chase offered, and succeeded in engrafting on 
the bill, an amendment providing that the State 
of Virginia should, by a proper act of the Legis- 
lature thereof, relinquish all claim to the lands 
of the Virginia military land district in the State 
of Ohio. Thé quantity of land thus released 
was 60,000 acres; and all hen of Virginia upon 
lands in this State was thus forever terminated. 
The way is thus prepared. for another measure 
of vast importanée to Ohio, and for the success 
of which Mr. Clase has unceasingly labored. 
We refer. toa bill which he introduced and 
carried through the Senate, ceding to the State 
of Ohio the unsold residue of the public lands 
in the State, The quantity unsold is about 
300,000 acres, No measure of the kind had 
ever before been adopted, and yet it is evident 
that while the policy of giving away the public 
lands to the States in which they are located 
is not to be advocated, still there is a point at 
which, when reached, the ownership of the 
Government in lands in 9 State ought to cease. 
Mr. Chase believed that point had been reached 
in the sale of Government lands in Ohio. On 
examining into the matter, he found that the 
farmers of Ohio had paid to the Gen Gov- 
eroment and its grantees more than thzrty mil- 
lions of dollars for their lands! He could not 
feel that any injustice could be done by the 
Government’s relinquishing to the State the 
remainder of its unsold lands within it, while 
great benefits would accrue from the measure, 
especially as it would enable the State to es- 
tablish a fund sufficient to offer the advantages 
of the highest education, free of expense, to 
every youth of the State. 

In preparing this bill, and*the minds of Sen- 
ators for its passage, he spent much time and 
fest labor, consulting frequently with the 

ommissioner of Public Lands, and with the 
chairman of the Committee on Pablic Lands 
in the Senate. The tables of statistios which 
he caused to be made, in reference to the pub- 
lic lands and the sale thereof, have been exten- 
sively published, are very valuable, and have 
been incorporated into the speeches of many 
members of Congress. At Mr. Chase’s special 
request, and for his especial accommodation, 
to enable him to be absent from the Senate on 
private affairs, this bill was taken up out of its 
order, and passed. The speech he made on 
the occasion is a model of its kind, reminding 
us of those of Franklin, by its precision, its con- 
ciseness, and its statistics. It is to be regretted 
that so meritorious a bill, and one in which 
the people of Ohio, and especially those of the 
northwest, are so deeply interested, did) not 
pass the House; and it is a little remarkable 
that when acted upon in the House, it does not 
appear that any member from that part of the 
State eo deeply interested in its passage opened 
his mouth in its favor, Were they too deeply 
interested in the coming Presidential election, 
to attend to the interests of their. constituents ? 
Or were they fearful that the success of the 
measure wetld confer too much honor upon its 
originator? It is to be hoped that this defeat 


_is but tem y, and that the constituents of 
these members will cause them to be more 
watchful of their interests in future, and that 


the making of Presidents and securing fat 
offices fur themselves or friends ought not to be 
the sole business of a member of Congress. 


The calls are so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in 
every co of the State, that the committee 
feel ce ed to — -_ of the sreeints 
ments st week, in order to comply, as far 
ag possible, with these calls. We therefore as- 
sign but one meeting to each county of the fol- 
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or two lay half asleep in, 
the ee of the hotel wa 
shade of the zaguan, or 
serves in the Cuba at 
gerie and carriage-house.- fn th 
uilding I found but one guest and a b 
speak after the manner of omnibus card 
delicate, frail French lady, and her little | 
This lady, sent here by her friends “ for 
the climate,” had evidently been wasting away. 
“under the depressing influences of the place. 
Utterly alone in a strange land, among a 
people whose language she could not speak, 
forced to buy the thousand nameless attentions 
which affection alone can properly bestow up- 
on the invalid, obliged to think for herself of 
all those things which her state requires, and 
which should come to her, like, the loving 
thoughts of friends, unsought for, prevented by 
the customs of the country from taking the 
exercise which would ,be her best medicine, 
with nothing to enliven the weary days of her 
confinement, and continually driven in upon 
herself—this unfortunate lady had ——— 
a melancholy hypochondriasis, against the fa- 
tal effects of which all the balmy breezes of 
the tropics are powerless. Her case, it seems 
to me, must be the case of hundreds; and I am 
sure that no more miserable mistake can be 
made by the friends of an invalid, than to con- 
demn a traveller in search of health to ail 
these terrible conditions of exile which wear 
away the strength, even of strong men who 
banish themselves for the sake of gain. Cli- 
mate isa mighty agent upon the human sys- 
tem, certainly ; and I feel myself to be a most 
competent witness to its efficacy; but there are 
other conditions to the well-bemg of a human 
creature, and, above all, of a human creature 
prostrated by disease, which it is utter madness 
to disregard. 
All around Guines is a beautiful country 
full of objects of interest. Had the poor invalid 
of whom I speak been accompanied by some 
ald familiar friend, in whose society she could 
have visited the wonderful caves which reveal 
a world of strange and striking forms beneath 
the hills of this partido, as of so many other 
sections of Cuba, and the lovely cafetales which 
clothe those hills with the rich magnificence of 
tropical vegetation—some friend with whom 
she could ride and walk, and talk of home and 
all home’s pleasant memories—had she been 
thus accompanied and thus amused, she might 
have more than realized all the fond hopes 
with which she sought this genial air, As it 
is, she will go back—if, indeed, she ever does 
go back—enfeebled, disheartened, doubly pros- 
trated in body and.mind. I do honestly believe 
that the east winds of New England are less 
fatal to the body’s health than the east winds 
of neglect and solitude; and those persons who 
cannot come to Cuba with some certainty of 
human sympathy and friendly society, had 
better trust for their recovery to the climate of 
an affectionate home, in however bleak a land, 
than to the climate of the sunniest region un- 
der Heaven. 

The town of San Julian de los Guines, which 
is ee for the foregoing reflections, owes 
its celebrity as a winter residence for strangers 
chiefly to a range of mountains, which so en- 
close it on the north, that, though distant only 
forty-five miles from Havana, it is completely 
protected from the chill and the rains that ac- 
company the wintry northers. It possesses a 
certain importance, too, asa depot for the 
traffic by railway with the city of a considera- 
ble tract of fertile land. It contains a popula- 
tion of about 3,000 souls, and has the reputa- 
tion of being a thriving place. My own expe- 
rience I have recorded above; but I am well 
aware that I ought to draw no inferences there- 
from, hostile to the fame of Guines.. There are 
a good many American towns, undoubtedly 
prosperous and busy, which seem to the tran- 
sient traveller absolute Sleepy Hollows. That 
one person, at least, in the town of Guines at- 
tends sharply to his business, [ can testify. A 
more unmitigated extortioner than the old 
French ex-dragoon who lies in wait for travel- 
lers at the station, I never met with. The pen 
of Balzac alone could describe the appearance 
of this man—a true type of the most ignoble 
character, I think, that exists among men—the 
sensual, sordid, vulgar Frenchman. Indeed, 
he brought to my memory one of Balzac’s most 
impressive word-paintin the revoltingly- 
minute description Of old Séchard, in the “ Ii- 
lusions Perdues.” 

In order to reach a seunidero and two or 
three estates in the neighborhood, I have been 
obliged to submit to the tyranny of this veux 
moustache, and I do earnestly warn all future 
travellers to this spot to beware of him and his, 
for his horses and volantes are 23 bad as him- 
self. The cave of which I speak is hardly worth 
the trouble of climbing up to it ; but the views 
of the rich, well-planted country make the ex- 
cursion desirable. The estates in the neigh- 
borhood are also very well worth seeing; and 
among them is one cafetal so richly planted 
and so tastefully laid out that one might well 
make the little trip from Havana to seé it 
alone. Guines used to be famous for its gaic- 
ties, but they were all over a month ago, and, 
I dare say, differed in nothing from the miser- 
able cock-fightings and interminable contra- 
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dancing | have elsewhere seen, 

To-morrow I shall take my departure for 
Havana, on my way home, whither | shall turn 
my steps as soon as the heat grows ema 
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Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. _ 
Written in Charleston, 8. @., by F.C, Adams, 
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“Wiliam Jay to the author: 
| Your book is’ as imp 
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book is not only true, but it is waguestionably true.” 
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» “Your analysis of the slave laws is very‘able . 
our exhibition of their practical application b 

thern courts evinces great and pe Seong 
exaggeration ag Euclid’s Geometry, since, e 





>*.” ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


“COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
~on the Structure, Func , Pagsional Atirac- 


Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Men and Women. By T. Li NICHOLS, M. D. 
Sa EE cleat 
be ar a Ds re: ‘kind extant.— 
"I look upon it, after a careful perusal, as the most 
wonderful Book ever writton: It marks a new era in 
literature and social life,—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 


an inspired work. I know of no book in the: 
world ie it, or comparable with it.—Dr. Farrar, of 


I hesitate not to pronounce it a most noble work. 
Tt will be a oe blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 

Not only the best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written.— Alonzo Lewis. 

I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis- 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary 8. Nichols. , 

One vol. 18m0, 482 pages;.81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi- 
ble sei Blt, $1. -For sale, whole: 

by STR R & TOWNSEND, 

be ht sent by mail, _ 

y ain 










THE JUV ENILE INSTROUCTOR—VOiL, IX, 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 

and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of chil- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, five copies 
for $1, Sih pet hundred. A specimen number, free 
of ah 1 be sent to any 8 macy 

LUCIUS C. MATLAOK, Editor and Publisher, 

June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N.Y. 


STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
OCTOR COMSTOCK’S VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than twenty years, is designed for the 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 
the Correction of Lisping and other Defective Articn- 
lation, as well as for ~~ vement in Elocution. 
Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC. WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the Ameriean Pho- 
netic Alphabet, the oan ees alphabet that has 
been given to the world, it is the only alpha- 
bet that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound, 
and signs for accent, inflection, and intonation. Dr. 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Eio- 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first book 
of Pope’s Homer’ s Illiad, with copious notes, 50 cents ; 
My Little Geography, 25 cents ; and anumber of other 
works. Aug. 12 








: ATTENTION ! 
OLDIERS who served in the various wars,.and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &c., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTALLISH- 
MENT. 
HE above Establishment still continues in success- 
ful operation, having already entsred upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
— of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
is enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 





cess anfl RAPIDITY of cure believed to be su by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 
April 21—24t Proprietor. 





Ss. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
the agents for the National Era, and are author- 
ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas- 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


EVERYBODY INTERESTED. 

~~. the unsold Territory belonging to the United 

States of America, under the patent granted to 
J.N. McAbee, of Canton, Ohio, for An,improvement in 
ploughs, has passed to the ownership of E. 0. Patter- 
son, of the same place. The device is simple, not in- 
creasing the cost, and can be applied to either cast or 
wrought ploughs. Rights to manufacture this popu- 
lar plough, by townships, counties, or States, can yet 
be had. Those who have hitherto been correspond- 





ing with McAbee & Son are reqtiested to address, 
henceforth, KE. 0. PATTI N, 
Aug. 11— Canton, Stark co., Ohio. 





MINING o@ENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9, 


Ngee Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies o zed and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, ag ordered ; also, thé Chemical Analysis of Orcs 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the country, 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
answer to any post-paid letter enclosing ene 


three cent Post Office ah 
L BARBOUR & CO., 
No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 
1} coer in the beautiful and thri oy of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, Chau 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to: 





ease-worn j and to jc the . 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
sublime, a natural 
“fore ies the Tac 

Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
# mirror the royal hills that rise on side; and 
lake leaping the rock- of sends 
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ext that by 2 series of experiments ¢¢;, 

it years, he has triamphantly succce, 
ed in making an “instrument for small roo, {,\;, 


equal tothe square piano. 
Al of the above instruments warranted in the fy), 
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Musical W. Of @very description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and kaving purchased ti. 
uve { of Mr. A. Fiot 6f Philadelphia 
‘adi the Boston publications, we are pre 
‘to offer better inducéments to the trade, anj 
eeWe algo keep a large assortment of second-hay; 
Vises Melodeons, for rent or gale. a 
+1. 8, BERRY & CO.,297 Broadway, N. Yor: 
+ 20.8. GOULD & CO., successors to A. Fic: 
bh 24—tf 196 Chestnut at., Philadelphia 
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_ ABOLAAN PIANO FORTES, 
GILBERT & Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROO\: 
« No. 333 Broadway, corner of Antheny street. a; i 
oppdsite Broadway Bank and-Theatre, where the lar. 
gest assortment of Pianos, with and without the cele 
brated Improved Molian, may be found—all of which 
haye the metallic frame, and are warranted to siand 
any climate, and give entire satisfaction, and will bo 
sold at great bargains. “By an experience of eighi 
years, resulting in many.important improvements, ths 
Molian hax beén brought to a perfection attained by 
no other. Nearly two thousand Molians have been 
applied, and the demand ‘is rapidly inereasing. Ele 
gant Boudoir or ae, « Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T. Gilbert & Co.’s Pianos are admitted to be 
superior to all others, owing to their firmness and long 
standing in tune. Prices same as at the manufactcry 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. kK. M. Wade’ 
and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Instruc 

tion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 
ad mT on hand, an extensive assortment 
of second-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany 
cases, varying in prices from $30 to $150. Second 
hand olian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand P 
anos, from $300 to $700... Prince & Co.’s Melodeons 
from $35. to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. ‘ 
from $10 to $75, &., &c. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OL. 


Guitars, 
Sep. 16—ly 








“J ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 


4 order. Star and Adamantine Candles, /1/' 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for all climates, especially Cujifornia, Bra- 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oij and Star 
March 24. 


Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 6 








TWEATY-FIVE THOUSAND PEK CEN?7. 
ADE IN SELLING AND SAVED IN MAKING 
an excellent Ink, ¢xde//ible both on paper and 
cloth, flowing beautifully from the pen. and cosiing 
but jive cents a gallon! ‘Compiete instructions how 
to make it. can be obtained -by addressing, post paid 
with one dollar in brown envelope, 
; M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind 
03> Indeliible Ink sells at two and three shillin: 
a very small phial. Think of it. Aug. 11 


FIVE HUNDRED AG ENTS WANTED 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Yy ANtED, in every county of the United State 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun- 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small caj 
ital of from. $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a 





{tS> The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. : 

or further eng | address, postage paid, 
LEARY & GETZ, 138 North Second st., 
Aug. 11— Philadetphia 


AMERICAN AND EKUROPEZAN AGENCY. 
: ees subscriber devotes his attention to the prose 
cution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, o7 
transmission ef funds, in America or to any portion 
of Europe. JOS. ©. G. KENNEDY, late of 
June 16—3m C=nsus Office, Washington 


S. 8S, WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington Ci5 
RACTICEHS in the Couris of the District of ©: 
lumbia, and before the Departments of ihe Gov 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With 
esr, & Co. Jane 30—tf 


AVESBY’S SEWING MACHINES 

Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852 
‘og machine is acknowledged ty all who have used |: 

to bé superior to that of any other sewing machine evel 
mvented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty oud 
strength of ite stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs abcut 
% puunds, and costs only from $25 to $20. It will work 
aeatiy, With the smallest thread, the finest muslin. cau 
pric, or silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goodr, and 
sll Kinds of leather. It is eo simple that a child of ces 
years of age can nnderstand and work it rapidly, withon! 
any danger of ite getting out of order and can do the worl 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every re 
spect than it.can be done by hand: The stitcher are inde 
pendent of each other—so much so, that if every ofher 
stitch is out, the seam stil) holds good and strong. |t 
anlike and much better thanany other sewing machine evel 
invented. This machine ig peonliarly adapted to famiiy 
abe, as it will do all kinds of Gewing, and, when known. w1!! 
oe generally introduced into families. ra 
¢ Avery Sewing Machine Company have perieoitd 
their arrangements for manufasturing on the lary cst scals, 
and willsupply any number of machines at the shortest 
aotice, Orders addressed to CHARLES N¥7TLET(UN 
1 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attention 
Dec 30—6mit 
AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
, FOR THE CULAR UF 
COUGHS, COLDS, MOARSEN BRS, BHOACEINS, 
WHOOPING-COUGK, CKOUP, 48THHA, 459 
CONSUMP TION. 
cure a cold, with headache and soreuess of the bocy 
take the Ch Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap Ub 
warm, to swest during the night. 

For a cold and cough, take it morning, noon, and ev 
ing, acéording to directions on the bottle. and the am 
culty will soon be removed. None will long suffer from t)'! 
trouble, when they find it oan be so readily cured. Persons 
afflicted with aseated congh, which breaks them of thet 
rest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral 04 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken s!e*?, 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief from 50! 
fering, and an ultimate eure, is afforded to thousatis ¥ bY 
are thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. 

From its agreeable effént in these cases, many find them 
Selves unwilling to forego ite use when the necersity 1! 
has ceased. 


From two eminent Physicians in Fayettevilie, Ten” 

. Fayverrevitve, Tenn., Apri 16, |? 
Sim: We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensi'? 
trial in our practice, and find it to surpass every other to 
edy we have for curing affeotions of ‘he respiratory 01 ¢'” 

DRS. DIEMER & BAMPTON 
To singers and public &peakers this remedy isinvaluso” 
as by ite action on the throat and lungs, when taken in 
small qoantities, it remcves al! hoarseness ip a few he ut 
lly inexeases the power and flexibility of © 


e. 
Asthma is generally much relieved, and often wholly 


by © Péctoral.. But there are some ouaee 0 

+ ab to entirely to no medicine @herry 1 
toral -wi)l oure them, if they can be cured. Sal 
mohitis, or Of the throstand upper por 
igs, may be cured by taking Uberry Fecwrs' ' 
gmall and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppress 

| ig-goon relieved... ~~ “ee 

Rev, Dr. , of Brookiyn, New York, states P 


asthma ectoral cure such opaes . 
and bronchitis as leads me to belicve it can rarely 
fail to cure those diseases.”’ 
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